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uring the reign of Andronikos IT (1282-1328), the monastery of the Theotokos tes 

Peges (the Virgin of the Source), located just outside the land walls of Constantino- 
ple, underwent a period of revival.! The Pege monastery, which had been founded in 
the fifth or sixth century on the site of a healing spring, functioned almost continually 
throughout the Byzantine centuries, but like so many monasteries fell into decline during 
the Latin occupation of Constantinople following the Fourth Crusade. Nikephoros Kal- 
listos Xanthopoulos, the fourteenth-century ecclesiastical historian, is our principal infor- 
mant on the history of the monastery and its miraculous shrine in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. He states that Pege was among the monasteries taken over by the 
Latins after 1204, that its sanctuary was rearranged in conformity with the Latin rite, 
and that the spring waters lost their miraculous healing powers. He comments that even 
after the reconquest of Constantinople by the Byzantines in 1261, the hagiasma water 
remained ineffective because of Michael VIII’s impious support for the Council of Lyons 
of 1274, which brought about the submission of the Byzantine patriarchate to the pope. 
It was only with the accession of Andronikos II, who reversed his father’s ecclesiastical 
policy, that the waters of the holy spring began once more to effect healing cures.? Al- 
though Xanthopoulos gives no precise date for the return of Greek Orthodox monks to 
Pege, it was probably not long before 1300, since at the time that he wrote his Logos 


This article is based on materials presented at a seminar on “Byzantine Epigrams Devoted to Works of 
Art” held at Dumbarton Oaks in June and July of 1993. I am grateful to the other participants in the seminar, 
especially Wolfram Hoérandner, Henry Maguire, and Ihor Sevéenko, for their helpful comments. Elizabeth 
Fisher reviewed several of the translations, and Natalia Teteriatnikov gave invaluable guidance with regard 
to the iconography of the Zoodochos Pege. 

"The two basic books on Pege are [E. Gedeon],' H Zwod6yog Mnyi kai ta tepa avdtis mpooapthuwata (Athens, 
1886) and MISN (=M.Is. Nomides), H Zwod6yxo¢ Hnyi (Istanbul, 1937). See also S. Bénay, “Le monastére de 
la Source a Constantinople,” EO 3 (1899), 223-28, 295-300, and R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de V'empire 
byzantin. 1. Le siége de Constantinople et le patriarcat oecuménique. 3. Les églises et les monastéves (Paris, 1969), 223-28 
(hereafter, Janin, EglisesCP). 

*A. Pamperis, Adyocg ditahapBdvev 10 mEpt tig OVOTAOEWS TOD GEBacuio” OiKoOD Tis DnEpayiac Aeonotvns Nav 
OeotdKov tH¢ deCaov mnyiic ([Leipzig], 1802), 63-65; hereafter cited as Xanthopoulos, Logos. 
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on the miracles (between 1306 and 1320) the arrangement of the sanctuary was still in 
Latin style.° 

A variety of evidence suggests a marked revival of the cult of the Virgin at Pege 
during the first part of the fourteenth century. First of all, there was the resurgence of 
miracles at the shrine: the Logos of Xanthopoulos records fifteen new miracles during 
the reign of Andronikos II, most of them healings effected by the holy spring water or 
mud from the shrine.* Second, the miraculous cult was promoted and publicized by 
Xanthopoulos in the Logos, a lengthy account (one hundred pages in the Pamperis edi- 
tion) of the history of the shrine, the miracles that occurred there between the fifth and 
twelfth centuries, and the miraculous cures wrought in his own time. Third, Xantho- 
poulos wrote an akolouthia for the newly instituted feastday of the inauguration (enkainia) 
of the church of the Theotokos tes Peges on the Friday of the week following Easter;° it 
replaced the feast of St. Peter.® Fourth, the new epithet of Zoodochos Pege (meaning 
“life-receiving,” referring to the Virgin’s reception of Christ into her womb) was evidently 
introduced at this time for the Virgin of the Source. Although this epithet had been 
previously applied to the Virgin in hymns,’ it was not applied to a specific iconographic 
type of the Virgin before the fourteenth century.* The application of the term Cwodoxo¢ 
nny to the Constantinopolitan shrine seems to begin in the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century, and the transition can perhaps be seen in the writings of Xanthopoulos. He 
applies the term Cwod6x0¢ mnyf to the Virgin once in his akolouthia,® and in the Logos once 
uses the phrase 16 Cwodd6yov . . . Ek Tig iepdc mnyfi¢ . . . vapa,'® but seems to prefer the 


’Xanthopoulos, Logos, 63: deixvvcr S€ Kai 7 UvOTLKT TpaTECA Gxt Kai é¢ Sedpo Aatiikds Seokevaopevn. 
I have determined the range of dates for the composition of the Logos as follows: the text (p. 85) mentions a 
miracle which took place in 1306, thus establishing a terminus post quem. The Ecclesiastical History of Xantho- 
poulos, which must have been completed by 1320, the date usually assigned to the unique deluxe manuscript 
in Vienna, Vind. hist. gr. 8 (cf. H. Hunger, Katalog der griechischen Handschriften der Osterreichischen National- 
bibliothek. Teil 1. Codices historici, codices philosophici et philologici [Vienna, 1961], 14), contains excerpts from the 
Logos and states that he had already completed his account of the miracles at Pege (PG 147, col. 778); 1320 
is thus the terminus ante quem. 

4These miracles, numbered 49-63, are found on pp. 66-94 of Xanthopoulos’ Logos. 

5Cf. Mevtnxootdpiov yapudovvov (Athens, n.d.), 16-22. 

6Cf. A. Dmitrievskij, Opisanie liturgiceskich rukopisej 1 (Kiev, 1895), 176. In addition, John Koukouzeles, 
who died before 1341, wrote two poems on the Zoodochos Pege, one beginning 6 notapdg tov Swpedv, the 
other tiv Gao86xov mnyiiv; unpublished, they are preserved in a sixteenth-century manuscript, Lavra E155 
(S. Eustratiades, “Imavvng 6 KovxovléAng, 0 Maiotwp, Kai 6 xpdvog tig aKps avtod,” Enx.Et.BuC.min. 14 
[1938], 11-12). 

7See, for example, Joseph the Hymnographer, Mnvatov tov Aexeuppiov (Venice, 1877), 144; Clement, 
“On John Klimax,” in Mnvatov Maptiov (Athens, 1977), for 30 March, p. 248, Ode 9. 

8In images of the Zoodochos Pege, the earliest surviving examples bearing this inscription are at the 
Aphendiko in Mistra (built before 1311) (S. Dufrenne, Les programmes iconographiques des églises byzantines de 
Mistra [Paris, 1970], 8, 41 and note 425 [=Fig. 1]) and in the mosaic above Tomb H in the inner narthex at 
Chora in Constantinople. The latter tomb was destined for Demetrios Palaiologos, probably the youngest 
son of Andronikos II, who died ca. 1340; cf. PB Underwood, The Kariye Djam, I (New York, 1966), 297-98. 
The mosaic could have been installed earlier, however. 

Pre-fourteenth century texts about the monastery at Pege always use just the term Pege; cf., for example, 
the anonymous tenth-century Miracula (ActaSS, Nov. III, 878-889) and chapter 18 of the De Ceremonus de- 
scribing the emperor’s annual visit to the monastery on Ascension Day (ed. A. Vogt, Le livre des cérémonies, I 
[Paris, 1935], 101-5). 

The use of the terms my and Gaodé6xo¢ mnyf is summarized by Nomides in Z@odoxo0g IInyj, 20-29, 34-36. 

°Cf. MevtnKkootdpuov, 16. 

10Xanthopoulos, Logos, 35. 
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terms mnyj, Cwoddposg mnyh, or deiCwos mnyf.!! Fifth, in the early decades of the fourteenth 
century new icon types for the Zoodochos Pege were developed, first depicting an orant 
Virgin with a frontal Christ child on her breast (Fig. 1), later showing the Virgin and 
Child sitting in a basin from which water flowed (Figs. 2-3).'* This new iconography was 
probably derived from a mosaic image above the holy spring, perhaps installed during 
the reign of Andronikos. Xanthopoulos singles out this mosaic for special attention in his 
Logos, describing it as follows: 


In the middle of the dome, where there is the ceiling of the church, the artist perfectly 
depicted with his own hands the life-bearing Source who bubbles forth from her bosom 
the most beautiful and eternal infant in the likeness of transparent and drinkable water 
which is alive and leaping; upon seeing it one might liken it [the Source] to a cloud 
making water flow down gently from above, as if a soundless rain; and from there [sc. 
above] looking down toward the water <in the phiale> so as to render it effective [i.e., 
miracle-working], incubating it, so to speak, and rendering it fertile." 


In sum, there seems to have been a deliberate effort at this time to promote the 
shrine of Pege and to attract pilgrims to its spring which had only recently regained its 
healing power. Xanthopoulos, no doubt as the result of a commission by the monastery, 
wrote his treatise on the miracles, both old and new, that took place at the shrine; he was 
also asked to write an akolouthia for a newly instituted feastday; finally, one can suggest a 
close connection between the installation of a new mosaic image of the Zoodochos Pege 
and the revival of the efficacy of the spring water, since Xanthopoulos emphasizes that it 
was the mosaic of the Virgin reflected in the basin that gave the water its miraculous 
power. 

The sources of evidence cited so far can all be linked to the desire of the monastery 
to promote the cult of the Zoodochos Pege, and are primarily hagiographical in nature. 
Fortunately, there are also other independent sources which confirm the popularity of 
Pege as a healing shrine during the early fourteenth century. The first such text is the 
interesting letter of Michael Gabras describing the death of his brother John in 1319/20 
from a disease that may have been dropsy.'* When John fell ill and various parts of his 


''See, for example, Xanthopoulos, Logos 1, 13, 88; Ecclesiastical History, PG 147, cols. 724, 73D, 77B. Note 
also the use of the phrase Cwodd6yocg nny by Koukouzeles; cf. footnote 6, above. John VI Kantakouzenos, 
who composed his History in the third quarter of the fourteenth century, once uses (@0d6xo0¢ myi to describe 
the shrine (Joannis Cantacuzenis eximperatoris historiarum libri IV, ed. L. Schopen [Bonn, 1828], I, 426 [hereafter, 
Kant.]), but elsewhere calls it d€vvaog nny or simply Tnyf (Kant. I, 409, 427; III, 300). 

In 1321, Andronikos III issued a chrysobull giving to the patriarch Isaias the monastery of the Zoodochos 
a Constantinople; after the death of Isaias the monastery was to be transferred to the Great Lavra on Athos. 
The editors of this act argue that this monastery must be distinguished from the more famous Zoodochos 
Pege located outside the walls of the city; cf. PR Lemerle et al., Actes de Lavra, III (Paris, 1979), no. 119, 
pp. 9-11. 

'2D—. Pallas,H Oeotdxoc Zwoddxog Mnyh,’ Apy.Aeat. 26 (1971), 201-24. Natalia Teteriatnikov has recently 
made a special study of this iconography for a forthcoming article. 

'®Xanthopoulos, Logos, 13: tf ye iw Léon 060, N Spodoc Kabictatar 16 ved, adti 6 RAGOTNE TH Canddopov 
INYNV XEPOLv idtarg Aptotwc Sréypawye, 1 TayKaAov Bpédoc Kai TpoaLdviov, dg Sierdéc tt Kai NOTIWLOV Sap, COV 
KOl GAAGLEVOV, TOV KOATOV GvaLopLdpovOay. Eikdoats dv vedéAnv adtiv KaTLSaVv Tpéua w¢ vetdv ErYoOdNT TO 
vdwp GvobEV KatappEovoay, KdKEiGev TH Sati GteviCovcay évepyov ato KAMLOTEV, En@dCovoav ac div TLS ELMOL, 
Kal YOVULOV TAPLOTaVOVOGY. ... | 

“Die Briefe des Michael Gabras (ca. 1290-nach 1350), ed. G. Fatouros (Vienna, 1973), II, 699-705, ep. 457. 
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body began to swell, he first consulted physicians; but when they were helpless to relieve 
his symptoms (a standard hagiographical topos), he turned to the Mother of God, and 
asked to be carried to her shrine at Pege. Upon his arrival there his health showed signs 
of improvement, but his recovery proved to be temporary. He spent some time at the 
shrine, in assiduous prayer to the Virgin, refusing all nourishment except the holy spring 
water and a little fish.’° His thirst was such that he gulped down entire buckets of water, 
and finally died. This letter sheds valuable light on the way in which desperately ill Byz- 
antines sought assistance from the Pege shrine when the doctors had given up all hope; 
it is an especially trustworthy source inasmuch as the narrative is not presented in the 
context of a collection of miracula, but is Gabras’ anguished firsthand account of the slow 
death of his brother, who in the end failed to find miraculous healing in the waters of 
the Pege. One can even detect signs of a certain skepticism on the part of John Gabras’ 
friends, including the emperor himself, who were distressed at his total reliance on the 
water of Pege and urged him to take adequate nourishment. 

Additional sources on healing at Pege are passages from the histories of Nikephoros 
Gregoras and John Kantakouzenos, describing the miraculous cure of the emperor An- 
dronikos III from a serious illness in 1330. They relate that when the emperor fell criti- 
cally ill at Didymoteichon, he asked for healing water from the Pege shrine; after pouring 
it over his head (according to Gregoras), or drinking the water and anointing his skin 
with it (according to Kantakouzenos), he was cured within a few days. Kantakouzenos 
provides as well the important information that when Andronikos returned to Constanti- 
nople, he went immediately to the Pege church, accompanied by a throng of the faithful, 
to give thanks for his recovery." 

It is within this context of the revival of the cult of the Virgin of the Source that 
one must approach another group of texts which provide yet further evidence for the 
popularity of the Pege shrine in the first part of the fourteenth century. I am referring 
to a series of epigrams by Manuel Philes, devoted for the most part to icons of the Zoo- 
dochos Pege or to objects presented to the shrine by grateful recipients of healing cures. 
Although the bulk of Philes’ poems was published almost 150 years ago,’ this prolific 
poet of the Palaiologan period (approximately 30,000 of his verses are preserved) has 
not yet received the attention he deserves.'* One goal of this paper is to demonstrate the 


15Tt is tempting to speculate that he was eating fish that lived in the holy spring; if so, this letter would be 
the earliest text to refer to these fish, which are mentioned by an anonymous Russian pilgrim to Constantino- 
ple in 1390. Cf. George Majeska, Russian Travelers to Constantinople in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1984), 325-26. 

16 Nicephorus Gregoras: Byzantina historia, Bonn ed. (1829) I, 442; Kant. I, 409-10, 426-27. 

17 Manuelis Philae carmina, ed. E. Miller, 2 vols. (Paris, 1855-57), hereafter cited as Philes, ed. Miller. An 
additional volume of poems was published by E. Martini about fifty years later (Manuelis Philae carmina inedita 
[Naples, 1900]), hereafter cited as Philes, ed. Martini. Yet other poems were published by E. Gedeon in 
MavoviiA tod BA iotopike novjpata, “ExxAnovaotixn ‘AAnGera, vol. 4, year 3 (1882-83), 215-20, 244-50, 
652-59 (hereafter, Gedeon, “Philes”). For a complete bibliography, see G. Stickler, Manuel Philes und seine 
Psalmenmetaphrase (Vienna, 1992), which also includes discussion of the Miller and Martini editions (pp. 
71-84) and a useful listing of all the manuscripts containing works by Philes. One awaits with anticipation 
the new critical edition with German translation of the complete corpus of Philes’ poems promised by G. 
Stickler and H.-V. Beyer. 

184 rare example of literary analysis of one of Philes’ poems is a recent article by Sarolta ‘Takacs, “Manuel 
Philes’ Meditation on an Icon of the Virgin Mary,” ByzF 15 (1990), 277-88. 
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1 Aphendiko, Mistra, fresco (photo: after D. Pallas, ‘H @eotékog Zwoddyog TInyh, Apx.Aeat. 26.1, pt. 1 
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kind of information that can be extracted from careful analysis of a group of his poems 
on a common theme. 

The little that is known about Manuel Philes is based primarily on the internal evi- 
dence of his own poems, evidence that has been conveniently collected and analyzed by 
Ginter Stickler. He concludes that Philes was born somewhere in Anatolia probably ca. 
1270, by 1295 had been settled in Constantinople for some time, and in 1297 took part 
in an embassy to Toktay, khan of the Golden Horde. He seems to have died in the 
1330s.’ Thus he was active during the reigns of the emperors Andronikos II and An- 
dronikos ITI. It has already been noted that many of his epigrams are devoted to works 
of art, and provide useful information about the appearance or subject matter of 
these objects and about the patrons who commissioned them.”° What has become more 
apparent as the result of discussions at the recent Dumbarton Oaks seminar on art 
and epigrams is that many of the shorter poems of Philes must have actually been 
inscribed on the work of art, that there was a much more intimate connection than pre- 
viously realized between poetry and art, and between the poet, the artist, and the 
patron. 

The first task of the present study was one of selection, that is, to decide which poems 
of Philes are indeed related to the Theotokos tes Peges. One of the inherent difficulties 
in studying the epigrams of Philes (or indeed any other Byzantine poet) is that one must 
view with caution the title or lemma of the poem, since it was often added later when the 
poem was being copied into a manuscript. The same poem may bear different titles in 
different manuscripts, or the title may be erroneous. Nonetheless, where the subject 
matter and imagery of the poem fit the title, it seems reasonable to assume that the 
lemma is correct. The core of this article, therefore, will be nine of the ten epigrams that 
are specifically linked with Pege by a lemma.?! 

As might be expected, these epigrams have a distinctive and evocative vocabulary 
connected with flowing water, the same vocabulary, by and large, which appears in the 
akolouthia and Logos of Xanthopoulos. In these particular Philes epigrams the word nrnyj 
appears six times by itself, twice connected with words denoting life (Caoa nny, Cafic 
myn), and once in the verbal form rnyaCw.?? Philes uses v6wp five times, once alone, once 
linked with Cwfjc, and three times in the phrase Cév vémp, taken from the story of the 
Samarian woman at the well in the gospel of John (4:10,11).?* The poet is also partial to 
words associated with “flow” or “gush,” such as pon, Cwticdv peiSpov, and pedua, as well 
as YEW, xVoG, and BAvGw.*4* Other watery words used by Philes in association with Pege 


1'9Stickler, Philes, 10-36. 

*’Some use of his epigrams has been made, for example, by Ioli Kalavrezou in her Byzantine Icons in 
Steatite, I (Vienna, 1985), 79-85, and Robert Nelson, The Iconography of Preface and Miniature in the Byzantine 
Gospel Book (New York, 1980), 33, no. 104. 

*'I have omitted discussion of the epigram on a monk who died of leprosy and was buried at Pege (Philes, 
ed. Miller, II, 390-93, App. no. 30), because it is only marginally related to art. 

**For myn, see poem 2 (below, my numbering), lines 2, 4; poem 3, line 1; poem 4, line 3; poem 7, line 8; 
poem 8, line 13. For Caoa mnyij, see poem 6, line 2; for Caiic my, see poem I, line 1; for nnyéCa, see poem 
3, line 3. 

*>For vdap, cf. poem 6, line 3; for bap Caiic, cf. poem 3, line 1; for Cav téap, cf. poem 6, line 5, and poem 
8, lines 13, 25. 

**For pon, cf. poem 7, line 8, and poem 15, line 15; for Gatixdv pei@pov and pedua, cf. poem 4, line 3, and 
poem 15, line 17. For yé, ybo1g and BAbCa, cf. poem 8, line 25, and poem 3, lines 2 and 1. 
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are 6pdc0c, oAEy, DyYpdc, and mOADKpovvos.”° One also finds words meaning “cooling” and 
“refreshing,” such as dvoydyo and kataybdyo.”© Finally, one should mention his relatively 
frequent allusions to miracles (tepdotiov, 8adpua).?” 

Similar imagery of flowing water is found in some other poems of Philes, which are 
addressed simply to “the Mother of God,” with no distinguishing epithet. Is it possible 
to link any of them as well with the Pege monastery or with an icon of the Zoodochos 
Pege? One should be cautious in making this assumption, because there were other hagi- 
asmata in Constantinople associated with the Virgin, notably at Blachernai and the Hode- 
gon monastery.”® On the other hand, the lexical parallels are striking, and moreover in 
some cases these poems which lack any specific indication of being connected with the 
Theotokos tes Peges are grouped in the manuscript together with poems which are 
definitely assigned by lemmata to Pege.?? I have thus added six epigrams to the group 
associated with Pege, namely those poems in which the language is especially suggestive 
of the combination of flowing water and miraculous healing; the reader is forewarned 
that the association with Pege is plausible, and indeed probable, but cannot be proved. 

Thus, ten epigrams of Philes were definitely linked with the Pege monastery or the 
icon of the Zoodochos Pege, and I have identified at least six others which in all likelihood 
were addressed to the Virgin of the Source.®° These figures are impressive when com- 
pared with the numbers of epigrams connected with the Pege monastery in earlier centu- 
ries. The first surviving poem which can be linked with Pege is a five-line epigram of 
George of Pisidia, which apparently alludes to an incident during the siege of Constanti- 
nople in 626 by the Persians, Avars, and Slavs, when Byzantine soldiers who sought ref- 
uge at the Pege monastery were able to overwhelm the enemy although greatly outnum- 
bered.*! From the ninth century there is a series of six epigrams by Ignatios the Magistros 


25For 8p600c, see poem 7, line 7, and poem 8, line 10. For oAéy, bypdc, and noAdKpovvos, see poem 1, line 
4, and poem 2, line 3. 

26Cf. poem 1, line 3; poem 7, line 8; and poem 8, line 17. 

27For TepGOTLOV Or Tepaotia, see poem |, line 3; poem 6, line 2; poem 7, line 22; poem 15, lines 2 and 22. 
For Oatua, see poem 2, line 4, and poem 3, line 2. 

28Cf. Janin, EglisesCP 169, 206-7. It is noteworthy that a poem included as an appendix to the Hermeneta 
of Dionysios of Fourna, which includes verses describing the Mother of God as nny Beiov bdaT0s Tod G0ava- 
tov and speaking of her vépata, is labeled as suitable for the Virgin either as Zoodochos Pege or as Hodege- 
tria; cf. Dionysios of Fourna, Manuel d’iconographie chrétienne, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (St. Petersburg, 
1909), 230. 

29Note especially the five poems of the Escurial manuscript, numbered 156-157 and 161-163 by Miller, 
three of which (156-157, 163) bear lemmata mentioning Pege. These poems are included by me below as 
nos. 6-10. 

2°It is possible that yet other poems of Philes were connected with the Pege shrine: prime candidates are 
Escurial, no. 166 (Philes, ed. Miller, I, 76-77; note its proximity in the Escurial manuscript to other Pege 
epigrams); Florence, nos. 114 and 115 (Philes, ed. Miller, I, 307-9); and Philes, ed. Martini, no. 67, the last 
three all relating to the same icon frame donated by Andronikos Komnenos Asan. 

31L. Sternbach, “Georgii Pisidae carmina inedita,” WSt 14 (1892), 59-60. I am grateful to James Howard- 
Johnston for bringing this epigram to my attention. It is curious that this epigram bears the lemma eicg rnyiv 
instead of the more customary eic thy mnytv; nonetheless, I believe that it does refer to the Pege monastery 
because of the clear allusion to the Avar-Persian siege of 626. The story of the incident at the Pege monastery 
is found first in the eyewitness account of Theodore, synkellos of Hagia Sophia. In a homily delivered in 627, 
he reports that on the third day of the siege the Virgin enabled the Byzantines to inflict defeat on the enemy 
at Pege; cf. L. Sternbach, Analecta Avarica (Krakéw, 1900), 9.37-10.12. A similar tale was recounted much 
later by Xanthopoulos in a lection on the Akathistos Hymn; cf. PG 92, col. 1349p. 
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describing a cycle of mosaics installed in the church at Pege when it was restored by Basil 
I after an earthquake caused the collapse of the dome.* For the eleventh century, one 
or perhaps two poems of Christopher of Mytilene can be associated with the Pege monas- 
tery; one is entitled “On the cucumber bed in the vineyard at Pege,” the other, “On the 
well at the monastery of the Theotokos that was cleaned out.” A verse of the latter epi- 
gram in which the Mother of God is addressed as C@vtog bdat0s bpéap is reminiscent of 
the language of Philes, but does not conclusively link the poem with Pege.*? A poem of 
John Mauropous from the same century contains language appropriate for Pege (€pAvCe 
... Vdua, TOTICEL, pEEt Conc Vdmp), but bears the title e1g pEovoav VSmMp in One manuscript, 
and eic¢ 70 Aovua TOV BAayepvev in another.* Finally, I know of only one twelfth-century 
epigram related to Pege, verses composed by Manganeios Prodromos on behalf of the 
sebastokratorissa Irene to accompany a peplos which she donated to the monastery in 
thanksgiving for the miraculous cure of her son John Komnenos, who had been struck 
in the eye during a jousting tournament.®*® To sum up, we know of one poem from the 
seventh century related to Pege, six from the ninth century (all from one cycle), two or 
three from the eleventh, and one from the twelfth century. Thus the mere fact that Philes 
devoted at least ten epigrams, and perhaps sixteen or more, to the Virgin of the Source, 
represents yet further proof of an intensification of devotion to the cult of the Zoodochos 
Pege in the first part of the fourteenth century. 

The epigrams of Philes related to Pege can be divided into three main categories, 
although sometimes the lines of demarcation are overlapping: (A) those addressed to an 
image of the Theotokos; (B) those connected with objects donated to the Pege shrine in 
thanksgiving, usually for healing; and (C) one possible example of a painting depicting 
a specific miraculous cure effected by the Virgin of the Source (see Table 1). 


(A) IMAGES OF THE THEOTOKOS 


The five epigrams in this group are all associated by their lemmata with the Pege 
shrine. Three of the poems that I have included in this category would be appropriate 
for either portable icons or monumental paintings of the Virgin of the Source; it should 
be noted that no Palaiologan examples of wooden panel icons of the Zoodochos Pege 
have survived, but they may well have existed in the fourteenth century. A fourth epi- 
gram was composed for a stone paten bearing an image of the Virgin as Zoodochos Pege, 
while the fifth poem seems to have been addressed to an image of the Virgin located at 
Pege, but of a different iconographic type. All five poems are short, consisting of only 


*?See The Greek Anthology, ed. and trans. W. R. Paton, I (London-New York, 1927), 48-49, nos. 109-114. 
°° Die Gedichte des Christophoros Mitylenaios, ed. E. Kurtz (Leipzig, 1903), 4, 66-68, nos. 7 and 105. Nicholas 
Constas first pointed these poems out to me. 
“Cf. PG 120, col. 1176a and P. de Lagarde, Ioannis Euchaitorum metropolitae quae in codice Vaticano Graeco 
676 supersunt (Gottingen, 1882), 37, no. 69. 
°° Ed. E. Miller, Annuaire des études grecques 17 (1883), 36-37. On the accident, see K. Barzos, H yeveadoyia 
tv Kopvynvev, II (Thessalonike, 1984), 146 and note 25. I am indebted for these references to Michael 
Jeffreys, who is preparing a new critical edition of the poems of Manganeios Prodromos. This poem contains 
the same imagery we find in Philes; cf. verses 15 and 16, 
IInyfv o€ toivev notoynoa yapitov, 
Ty XapitoPpvte tod Cavtoc Adyov. 
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TABLE 1 


Poem No. (my Definitely Probably Number | | Type of | 


numbering) | Associated with Pege | Associated with Pege | of Lines Donor Object IIness Cured 
Category A | 

] X 4 Icon 

2 | X | 4 Icon 
Hieromonk Gabriel 
(or possibly he was 


3 xX 4 the artist) Icon? 
4 xX 4 Stone panagiarion 
5 xX 4 Icon 
Category B 
6 xX 10 Monk Hilarion Water reservoir 


Sebastos Manuel 


7 X 24 Atzymes Icon Paralyzed hand 
8 Xx 25 Wife of Syrstephnos | Icon/icon frame? | Issue of blood 
Maria Raoulaina Salvation of 
9 X 10 Kasiane Icon/icon frame? | newborn infant 
10 Xx 8 Manuel Bardales Icon frame 
11 xX 12 Irene the archontissa | Epiplon Headache 


Gilt silver frame 
13 xX 10 for steatite icon 


Nikephoros 


14 xX 25 Apokaukos Icon/icon frame? 
Category C 


15 Xx | 30 Kallierges Icon/painting? Leprosy 
a 


four lines, and it is probable (in the case of poem 2, certain) that they were actually 
inscribed on the work of art. 


(1) Ets etxdva tic Tnyie.*° 


Zans yo PrAénw*’ ce nnyiv, TapbEve, 
Tlacav oAd6ya. oBewvvEts Tavtds KivddvODv. 
xd yap AvawybYEIS LE TOG TEPAOTLOLG, 
‘AgBapotas dEpovea tots KOATOIc oAEBa. 


On an icon of Pege 


I see thee, O Virgin, the Source of Life, 

Thou quenchest every flame of every danger. 
For thou refreshest me with thy miracles, 
Bearing the spring of immortality in thy bosom. 


The language of these verses conjures up much the same imagery as Xanthopoulos’ 
description of the mosaic above the sacred spring. Philes addresses the Virgin as the 


36 Philes, ed. Miller, II, 399, App. no. 36. 
378, €nov in Miller edition; an earlier editor, Wernsdorf, proposed Biéno. 
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Source of Life, with the double meaning of the Virgin as the mother of Christ whose 
birth brought immortality to all mankind, and as the spring whose waters can save lives 
threatened by disease. Line 4, in which the Virgin is described as “bearing the spring of 
immortality [i.e., Christ] in thy bosom,” taken together with line 1, is strongly reminiscent 
of Xanthopoulos’ vivid phrasing: “the life-bearing Source who bubbles forth from her 
bosom the most beautiful and eternal infant in the likeness of transparent and drinkable 
water.” The water-life imagery, in which the holy spring water is triumphant over fire, 
recurs in other poems as well.*® 

The allusions to the Virgin, Christ Child, spring waters, and miracles suggest that 
Philes’ epigram describes the fully developed iconography of the Zoodochos Pege, in 
which the Virgin, with the Christ child before her bosom, sits in a basin from which 
waters flow into a cistern below, where pilgrims are to be seen drinking and washing 
themselves with the miraculous water (as can be seen in an eighteenth-century icon in 
the Byzantine Museum, Athens, Fig. 4). Although the earliest surviving example of such 
imagery, at the church of St. John at Mistra (Fig. 5), dates from the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century,°*? the epigram suggests that the iconography existed by the early part of the 
fourteenth century. 


(2) Eig etxkova tig Mnyiic.*° 


"AV® TOTOLOV, KATA THv TApoimtay, 
X@povor Hyatt: TODTO KavTADOA, Féve. 

Kai yap €0 vyp@v Kal TOALKPODVaOV TORMV 
‘O Cwypadoc deikvvoe1 mHyHV BavEdtov. 


On an icon of Pege 


“The sources of rivers flow backwards,” as the proverb says;*! 
And this <holds true> here, O stranger. 

For the artist depicts a spring of miracles 

On top of wet and multispouted images. 


The phrase Gvw rotopov yopovor mnyat, a verse from a chorus of Euripides’ Medea (v. 
410), which subsequently became proverbial, means literally “the sources of rivers flow 
backwards [or upwards].” It is usually translated as “the rivers turn back to their sources” 
or a variant thereof,*? and means that nature has reversed its usual course, as is made 
clear by the subsequent verse of the Medea: “the appointed order of things is reversed.” 


*8Cf. Philes, ed. Miller, I, 67-68, Esc. no. 157; I, 73-74, Esc. no. 163; II, 237, Par. no. 228 [=poems nos. 
6, 8, and 12 discussed in this article]. 

*°For fourteenth-century dating, cf. Dufrenne, Mistra, 18; for fifteenth century, cf. M. Chatzidakis, Mistra 
(Athens, 1981), 109 and Pallas, Zwoddéyog Mnyh, 208 and note 31. N. Teteriatnikov proposes a date of ca. 
1360 for the fresco (oral communication). 

*° Philes, ed. Martini, p. 147, no. 118. 

*'Cf. Greg. Cypr. (Mosqu.) I, 28 and Mantissa Proverbiorum I, 20 (E. Leutsch and E G. Schneidewin, 
Corpus Paroemiographorum Graecorum, II [Hildesheim, 1965], 96, 747). 

“Cf., e.g., M. Hadas and J. McLean, Euripides: Ten Plays (New York, 1960), 41 (“Back to their sources flow 
the sacred rivers”); PD. Arnott, Three Greek Plays for the Theatre (Bloomington, 1961), 40 (“The sacred rivers 
flow back to their sources”); E. P. Coleridge in Seven Famous Greek Plays, ed. W. J. Oates and E. O’Neill, Jr. 
(New York, 1938), 304 (“Back to their source the holy rivers turn their tide”); R. C. Trevelyan in An Anthology 
of Greek Drama, First Series, ed. C. A. Robinson, Jr. (San Francisco, 1949), 154 (“Back now to their source will 
the sacred streams be mounting”). 
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The proverb is appropriate for the Zoodochos Pege both because of the use of the word 
myn and because the miracles wrought by the spring water are also a reversal of the 
order of nature. Line 4 of the poem obviously refers to the Virgin as source of miracles, 
both literally and metaphorically, but the interpretation of line 3 is unclear. D. Pallas, 
who cited the epigram in his article on the iconography of the Zoodochos Pege, changed 
TORWV to TOnHV With no comment,* so one cannot be sure if it was a typographical error 
or a deliberate emendation on his part. The word noavxpodvov is suggestive of the spouts 
from which the spring water is seen to pour into the reservoir below in later frescoes and 
icons of the Zoodochos Pege (cf. Figs. 3-4). Is it possible that Philes has taken the Gvw of 
the Euripidean verse/proverb as a preposition governing the genitive, and interprets the 
verse as meaning “springs flow above rivers”? In this case he might allude to the fact that 
in the icons of the Zoodochos Pege, the Virgin or Pege is above the waters that stream 
out of the basin. 

The phrase in line 2, todto xdvtat0a, Eéve, clearly indicates that this epigram was 
inscribed on the icon. 


(3) Tepopovayovu TaBpuna ets thv Mnytw.* 


Zars vdmMp BADCovoa TInyj tH Ktioe1, 
KQl NOLK(A@V ExovGG GBavLLATOV YDOoLV, 
t@ TaBpinad anyace mv evonaayxviay, 
Ov Kal B0tHV Ede1EEV TN ON XYPNOTOTN<S. 


Of the hieromonk Gabriel on Pege 


O Source, gushing forth the water of life for creation, 
And containing a stream of various miracles, 

Pour forth thy compassion on Gabriel, 

Whom thy goodness has revealed also as a priest. 


The first two lines of this poem (which was transcribed by Emmanuel Gedeon from 
an unnamed manuscript) are similar to poem 1 above, with their emphasis on the Virgin 
as a spring, gushing forth water which is to be understood as Christ, man’s salvation, and 
as the miraculous waters of healing. Gedeon, in introducing this poem together with five 
other four-line epigrams, states that the priest Gabriel, who is mentioned in all the poems 
but one, was an icon-painter (hagiographos) who painted images at Pege of all the subjects 
mentioned in the epigrams, that is, the Zoodochos Pege, the archangel Gabriel, the three 
hierarchs (Gregory of Nazianzos, Basil of Caesarea, and John Chrysostom), St. 
Onouphrios, and St. Symeon Stylites. The poems themselves contain no indication that 
Gabriel was an artist (he could just as well be a donor), nor that any of the images, except 
of course the Zoodochos Pege, have any connection with the Pege monastery. On the 
other hand, Gedeon may have had access to information now lost to us; he refers else- 
where, for example, to an unedited poem by Philes on behalf of a zographos named Ga- 
briel.** We also know from letters of Michael Gabras that ca. 1322 a zographos named 


#81. Pallas, Zwodd6xoc Mnyh, 207; Nomides made the same tacit change in his Zwod6yoc Mnyh, 216. 
44This seems to be the interpretation of Pallas, Zmoddyog Mnyh, 207-8. 

45Gedeon, Z@o86y0¢ Inyi, p. 57, poem A. . 

46Gedeon, “Philes,” 653. 
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Gabriel was painting icons of the Virgin, but he is addressed as a monk rather than as 
hieromonk or priest.*’ 

(4) Eig navayidpiov AtOiwov, év @ hv 4 Oeot6Koc h Mnyi.*8 

‘H nEtpa tH YTV, 1 6E YT] bEpEet oTayvv- 

PoxOV TPOdELG, 0 OTAYUG, NY, TapOEvoc: 

MaAAov 6€ ntnynv CwmtiKod petOpov BAEnov, 

Ek tis mETPAS ONAaCE, NOTE, THY YAPLV. 


On a stone panagiarion, on which was the Virgin of the Source 


The stone bears the earth, the earth bears grain, 

The grain is the nourisher of souls, the earth is the Virgin; 
Or, rather, seeing the spring of life-giving waters, 

O faithful one, suckle grace from the stone. 


A panagiarion is a small liturgical paten bearing an image of the Virgin, often depicted 
with outstretched arms as an orant. It was used for the bread which monks offered to 
the Virgin at mealtime or during the orthros service.*? Several panagiaria made of stone 
are preserved on Mt. Athos, where one can find examples at Chilandar in jasper (dated 
to the tenth-eleventh centuries) and bloodstone (eleventh or twelfth century), and at 
Xeropotamou and Panteleimon in steatite (fourteenth century).°° 

Philes has compressed a great deal into this four-line epigram. In line 1 the nétpa 
evidently refers to the stone of the panagiarion, which bears an image of the Virgin (“the 
earth”) who in turn bears the grain, that is, the Christ child, as line 2 explains. Ztayuc 
can be translated as “scion, progeny” as well as an “ear of wheat,”®! so that the couplet 
has a double meaning, that as the earth bears grain which provides the physical nourish- 
ment of mankind, so the Virgin holds the Christ child who nourishes the souls of man- 
kind. This comparison is paralleled in another epigram of Philes, this one on a silver 
panagiarion, where he specifically refers to the center of the paten as tiv yiv tod OEeod tiv 
napbévov, £6 No O KapTds 0 WoxoTPddOs Poder (“the earth, the Virgin of God, from whom 
the soul-nourishing fruit bursts forth”).*? In line 3 Philes changes the imagery of the 
Virgin to that of the life-giving spring, the Virgin being the spring, and the water Christ. 
The same metaphor of the Virgin as rock gushing forth her Son as water is found in an 
epigram of John Mauropous, associated by one editor with Pege.®® The final line of the 
Philes epigram, in which the poet urges the faithful Christian to suckle grace from the 
rock, is pregnant with meaning, conjuring up images of the monk taking from the stone 
panagiarion the bread full of grace, the Christ child suckling at his mother’s breast, the 
pilgrim to Pege taking holy water from the spring, and even the water gushing from the 


"PLP 3408; Briefe des Michael Gabras, ed. Fatouros, I1, 420-22, 434-35, epp. 263, 264, 277. 

*8 Philes, ed. Miller, II, 157-58, Par. no. 115. 

“Cf. Symeon of Thessalonike, De sacra precatione, cp. 357 (PG 155, cols. 661-664). 

*’For the panagiaria at Chilandar, see B. Radojkovi¢, Les objets sculptés d’art mineur en Serbie ancienne (Bel- 
grade, 1977), 10-12, figs. 6-7; for Xeropotamou and Panteleimon, cf. Kalavrezou-Maxeiner, Steatite, nos. 
131 and 132 (pls. 64 and 65). 

>! For Christ as an ear of wheat, cf. Origen, hom. 10.3 in Jer. (PG 13, col. 360D) and Pseudo-John Chrysos- 
tom, In natale Christi, I (PG 61, col. 737). 

52 Philes, ed. Miller, II, 157, Par. no. 114. 

*°PG 120, col. 1175; cf. p. 141, supra, and footnote 34. 
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rock struck by Moses (Exod. 17:6) as a prefiguration of the Virgin’s giving birth to Christ 
and the Virgin as Zoodochos Pege. The latter association is found, for example, in 1 Cor. 
10:4, where Paul identifies with Christ the “spiritual rock” of which the Israelites drank. 
The title of this epigram suggests (and the text does not contradict the suggestion) 

that the paten had an image of the Virgin as Zoodochos Pege at the center, with the four 
verses contained in a circular inscription around the rim.* It is possible that ears of 
wheat were included as a decorative element, but I have not been able to find any vis- 
ual parallels. 

(5) Ets etxova tig Mnyiis.”* 

Tov napSEevikav AkpompLEvos ASyov 

‘O dEonOtNs EOTHKE OLyOv EvOd5E- 


Xv 5é, woxn, BAENovEA tHv Evotopyiav, 
Tas éyyvac AduBave tic owtnptas. 


On an icon of Pege 


The Lord stands silently here, 

Listening to the words of the Virgin; 

Do thou, my soul, seeing the expression of affection, 
Receive the pledges of salvation. 


It seems unlikely that this epigram, describing a standing Christ listening to his 
mother, refers to an icon of the Zoodochos Pege. The epigram may rather have been 
intended to accompany (note the év0dée in line 2) a representation of Christ and the 
Virgin found at Pege, most likely a pairing of Christ Antiphonetes and the Virgin Eleousa. 
In this iconography, which can be seen for example in a twelfth-century fresco 
at Lagoudera, the Virgin, holding a scroll which may contain supplications, stands 
to the right of a standing Christ, and is understood to intercede for mankind with 
her Son.*6 One should note that a tenth-century account of miracles at Pege alludes to 
just such a grouping of images of Christ and the Virgin in the Kataphyge, the un- 
derground chamber housing the holy spring, although their precise iconography can- 
not be determined from the text.5” In the last two lines of Philes’ poem the viewer 
addresses his own soul, which receives pledges of salvation by seeing the affection 
between mother and son and thus being assured of the efficacy of the Virgin’s inter- 
cession. 


*4Even relatively small panagiaria could accommodate an amazing amount of text; for example, the (now 
lost) fourteenth-century panagiarion from Chilandar, which had a diameter of only 9 cm (although it had a 
lobed border, this increasing the space available for inscriptions), contained a two-line epigram around the 
inner roundel, a six-line epigram around the outer rim; in addition, each of the twelve prophets is labeled 
and has a brief text on his scroll (Kalavrezou-Maxeiner, Steatite, no. 132, pp. 206-8). 

55 Philes, ed. Miller, I, 376, Flor. no. 208. 

56] am indebted to Henry Maguire for this suggestion. For discussion and illustration of this iconography, 
see A. Kazhdan and H. Maguire, “Byzantine Hagiographical Texts as Sources on Art,” DOP 45 (1991), 
15-16, figs. 25-26. 

57 ActaSS, Nov. III, 885E (tig eixdvoc th¢ Oeourtopos, tig Ev 5eE1G tod Lothpos Etc amv Kataovyfv); this is a 
reference to a wonder-working image of the Virgin which enabled Zoe to conceive Constantine (VII). See 
also 883E. 
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(B) EPIGRAMS ON EX-VOTOS 


A second group of epigrams by Philes is associated with objects presented to the 
Theotokos in thanksgiving for miraculous cures, or, less often, in prayer for healing 
in the future. Three of these poems are identified by the lemma as being addressed 
to the Zoodochos Pege, while six others may plausibly be connected with miracles at her 
shrine. 


(a) Epigrams definitely associated with Pege 


(6) Etc deEapevnv vdato0s avate8etoav tH Cwod6yo TInyh rapa 
TAapt@vos Lovayov.*® 


TO TOV TAVDV KAVOWVL TAKES EKTOMM., 
2 Goa nnyj tOv Ceod tepaotiav, 
AeEauevny vdat0s MpyYavacd O01, 
‘Qs av Ev avty Serxvv0ton tov 1680V 

5 To Cov vdmp rivou tig owtnptas, 
Pvy@v 10 NUP EKELVO THs TULMWPtAG. 
‘O TAOvOLOG”? yap EkooPel pe, mapBEve, 
Os naAG diyev anotnyaviGetat. 
TAapi@v 006 tadta ono. Kavaprne, 

10 OtKtpdc Lovayds EVTEATS, EdvOUG 8’ OLAS. 


On the water reservoir dedicated to the Lifegiving Source by the monk Hilarion 


O living source of the miracles of God, 
I, who am consumed extraordinarily by the burning heat of passions, 
Have arranged <the construction of> a water reservoir for thee, 
So that at this <reservoir> which demonstrates my love 
5 I may drink the living water of salvation, 

And escape the fire of punishment. 
For, O Virgin, I am stricken with fear by the <example of the> rich man 
Who suffers greatly from thirst and is broiled <in hellfire>. 
Thy <servant> Hilarion Kanabes says these things to thee, 

10 A pitiable and worthless monk, but nevertheless well disposed. 


The degapeviy donated by the monk Hilarion Kanabes to the Pege monastery was no 
ordinary cistern, but the reservoir into which the holy waters of the spring flowed, as 
indicated by his statement in lines 3-5 that he commissioned the construction of the 
water reservoir in order to drink the “living water of salvation.” This epigram, then, may 
well have adorned the stone wall of the reservoir in the underground crypt. It is possible 
that the reservoir had to be replaced after the accident of 1306 described by Xantho- 
poulos, when a stone column which supported the staircase leading down to the spring 
broke under the pressure of a crowd of pilgrims: “Striking the nearby water basin (dAn), 


°8 Philes, ed. Miller, I, 67-68, Esc. no. 157. 
59Cf. Luke 16:19—24. 
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it knocked it off its base and cast it to the ground with a great crash, while people more 
numerous than grains of sand were filling vessels and drawing water from it.” © 

Hilarion Kanabes, who was probably a monk at the Pege monastery, should perhaps 
be identified with John Kanabes, who commissioned Philes to write an epigram on a 
mosaic icon depicting the Twelve Feasts.®' John would then be his baptismal name, and 
he would have taken the name Hilarion (which like John begins with the letter iota in 
Greek) at the time of his monastic vows. 

This epigram represents a case in which Hilarion has made a gift to the Zoodochos 
Pege not in gratitude for physical healing, but in supplication for spiritual healing. ‘The 
same fire and water imagery, in which the waters of the holy spring quench the fire of 
passions or pain, is found in poems | and 8 (my numbering), while in poem 12 the 
imagery is reversed and the water of the Pege contains fire which dries up the fluids 
of dropsy. 


(7) IIpdg thv Geountopa yaptotnpios.” 


'O G06 LEV vidc Gavpatoupyav, TapbEve, 
Kai ti AoyiKt] MPAKTLKTV CDLVELOdEPOV, 
"AVLKLOV EYDYOGE XELPOG OOTEOV, 
‘Phuatos abtad Catixiv S0vc¢ ikpdda: 
5 Kai yap iatpdc Koopoodotns evpéen, 

Ilporatopikic ExteEw@v YEIPOS TAB0c. 
Ld 8, @ Mapidy, ths Eufic woxtic Spdoe, 
Tic Og ME MIYTg TOG podic avayDdyEtG, 
Kai tov mpiv Muiénpov €€ apwaptiacg 

10 XAMpOts TGALV, GOTELPA, KOGHEIS OPYAvotg, 
Kai tv iatpav thy God Wrdov AvEtG 
Th Tpdc TO AVTODV LVOTLKT YEipovpyia. 
‘PéBd0c yap Ev Goi YAVKEPOV BGAOG ovEL, 
Kai nbdp bre 8ov ov KatapAéyer Batov, 

15 Kai pots d:actdc, a> ovydc DrooTpEdeEt. 
Xeipt ce Aoindv Cwypada oxraypaov, 
XULKPAs GLOLPis OD KATAAATAOD XAptv. 
Teiva 5€ o01 TiVv YEIPa tiv CECMOLLEVHY, 
0 x8&> Savatav Apti daveic aptinovc: 

20 "Euoi yap avdth Kai yoxiic Adoets MOvoUG 
Tape wévns n6ppadvdev Ex TOV TPAKTEOV, 
Evonayxvias GBvooEe Kal TEepaotiov. 
‘0 cdc MavovrnA tadta onotv ‘AtCouns, 
Ov Kai ceBaotov thy TULNV OD SeLKvdEtG. 


<A poem of> thanksgiving to the Mother of God 


O Virgin, thy Son, working miracles, 
And joining action with word, 


6° Xanthopoulos, Logos 86: Kai ti tpoKemévy TpooPaAdy oiGAN tod VdaTOG, éxeivnv LEV ths Edpac ECtotnot 
KOl PINTEL KATH Yijg HET GhHOSp0d tod porltpatos, dnép yappov éxeivy Eyyeouevov AvOparMv KOL GPvOLEVOV 
TOD VOLOATOG. 

61 Philes, ed. Miller, I, 9-10, Esc. no. 24. This suggestion is made by PLP 10857. 

62Philes, ed. Miller, I, 66-67, Esc. no. 156; the lemma in Par. gr. 2876, fol. 262r, reads “On behalf of Kyr 
Manuel Atzymes, the pansebastos, to the Mother of God, the Source.” 
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Restored life to the dry bone of a hand (cf. Matt. 12:9-14, Mark 3:1-6, Luke 6:6-11), 
Giving it the living moisture of his word. 
5 For he has been revealed as a world-saving doctor, 
Excising the affliction of the hand of our forefather (Gen. 3:23). 
But thou, O Mary, dew of my soul, 
Dost refresh me with the streams of thy spring, 
And, O Mistress of Salvation, thou adornest again with fresh limbs 
10 One who was formerly half-withered because of his sins, 
And thou repealest the “wise” judgment of the doctors 
With thy mystical surgery on the painful <area>. 
For in thee the rod brings forth a sweet shoot (Num. 17:9), 
And descending fire does not burn the bush (Exod. 3:1-6), 
15 And the waters divide, and turn back like a fugitive (Exod. 14:15-30). 
Therefore I paint thee with the hand of an icon-painter, 
As an unsuitably small repayment. 
And I extend to thee the hand which thou hast saved, 
I, who only yesterday was on the point of death, but now am revealed sound of limb; 
20 For thou shalt also relieve the suffering of my soul, 
Which has for long been paralyzed on account of its deeds, 
O bottomless source of compassion and miracles. 
Thy <servant> Manuel Atzymes says these words, 
Whom thou revealest with the dignity of sebastos. 


The association of this poem with the Pege shrine seems certain, on account of the 
lemma in the Paris manuscript and the placement of the epigram in the Escurial manu- 
script immediately before the poem on the water reservoir given to Pege by Hilarion 
Kanabes (poem 6 above). The imagery of the Virgin as dew in line 7 and “the streams of 
her spring” in line 8 are also evocative of other epigrams safely attributed to Pege. The 
epigram was commissioned by a certain Manuel Atzymes, the sebastos, who is known only 
from these verses.® The title sebastos seems here to be a simple dignity. Several other 
members of the Atzymes family (Euphrosyne, Basil, George, Daniel, Theodore, and Mi- 
chael) also patronized Philes or were the subject of his verses.® 

The first twelve lines of the poem set up a comparison between Christ’s healing of 
the man with the withered hand, and the Virgin’s miraculous cure of Atzymes’ paralyzed 
hand. Philes enforces his comparison and contrast of the two miracles by subtle plays on 
words. Thus in line 3 Christ “restored life” (@ybyaoe, with double meaning of “give soul 
to” and “make cold”) to the “dry” hand bone, while in line 8 Mary “dost refresh” (lit., 
“cool”) Atzymes with the waters from her spring. Christ healed with “the living moisture 
of word,” that is, with his words alone (line 4), while the Virgin healed “with the streams 
of her spring” (line 8); Philes emphasizes the way in which the moisture of the words of 
Christ or the spring of the Virgin healed the “dried up” hand of the paralytic, and may 
have intended as well to play on the similarity between pratos (cf. pebpatoc) and pooiic. 
Finally, while Christ is a physician (iatpdc of line 5) who himself performs surgery (é«- 
tenov of line 6), the Virgin refutes the judgments of physicians (tv iatp@v of line 11) 


PLP 1632. 

“Cf. L. Stiernon, “Notes de titulature et de prosopographie byzantines: Sébaste et gambros,” REB 23 
(1965), 226-32. 

°° PLE 1625-1628, 1630, 1633. 
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and performs “mystical surgery” (tf. . . wvotiKf) xetpoupyia of line 12) on her patient. 
Line 6, in which Christ “excises the affliction of the hand of our forefather,” refers to the 
way in which his mission of salvation redeemed man from the handicap of Adam who 
was punished with the inability to “stretch forth his hand” and partake of the Tree of Life. 

Lines 13-15 allude to various Old Testament prefigurations of the Virgin, the rod of 
Aaron, the Burning Bush, and the Crossing of the Red Sea. The first prefiguration of 
the rod of Aaron, the dry stick which grew a fresh shoot, is an appropriate metaphor for 
a paralyzed arm or hand that regained its mobility (cf. line 9). The third prefiguration, 
the Crossing of the Red Sea, may derive from a theotokion that compares the Israelites 
crossing the waters without getting wet and the Red Sea’s return to its original condition 
with Mary’s preservation of her virginity while giving birth to Christ.® 

Lines 16-19 refer to Atzymes’ commissioning of an icon as a gift to the Virgin in 
thanksgiving for the cure of his hand. In typical Byzantine parlance, when he says “I 
paint thee with the hand of an icon-painter,” he means “I have asked an artist to paint 
thy icon,” not that he has painted the icon himself.® I interpret lines 18-19 as meaning 
that Atzymes had included in the icon an image of himself (i.e., a donor portrait, probably 
of much smaller scale than the Virgin), depicted as holding out his hand which is now 
free of paralysis. The phrase tetvo . . . tiv yeipa also has a double allusion, to the story 
of Christ’s healing of the man with the withered hand, where he says EKTELVOV GOD THV 
yeipa (Matt. 12:13), and to the verse from Genesis (3:23) referred to in line 6, in which 
God forbids Adam to extend his hand and eat of the forbidden fruit. In lines 20-23, 
Atzymes prays to the Virgin to relieve the suffering of the soul, as she has healed his 
body, a sentiment we have seen in several other poems of Philes.° 


(8) Xaprotipios TH GBe0tOKm VTEP Tig TOD Zvpotepvov yovarKds.”° 


Movn yovaikav tov Bedv b€pEts BpEedoc: 
Movn yovoiKkev TapSEvEvEtc Ev TOKO: 
Movn yovo1Kdv tO Bpotdv oaCEts YEVOG: 
Tic d0Ems yap EEapeiPerc tods vdpLovG,” 
5 Kai thvée thy yuvalka davodoav TEWS 

TO nGoav avtiis exkevo@bjvar oréBa, 
Mévy yovaikav efaviotavets TAAL, 
Kai tav tatpa@v e&eréyxeic thy Kpiov. 
Hy yop breEtkwacev 1 vooos pvotv, 

10 Th of Spdom OGAAOvOaV avTH SelKvvEtc. 


66For discussion of the rod of Aaron as a prefiguration of the Virgin and the analogous story of the 
flowering of Joseph’s rod in the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, see Underwood, Kartye Djami, I, 78-80. 

ST OKtanXOG Tod Ev Gyioig TATPdG NU@V Twdvvov tod AapacKknvod, ed. I. K. Papachrones (Katerine, 1988), 
937. Cf. also homily 23 of Proklos of Constantinople, De dogmate incarnationis, ed. C. Martin, in Le Museon 54 
(1941), 48.19, where he compares 06Aac0a diaBdoe oxiCouévn to napGevia Weta TOKOV LN O8Elpopéevy. I am 
indebted to Nicholas Constas for both of these references. 

Cf., for example, 16 dw@taywydov oKedos apyavwoa oor in Par. no. 228.2 (Philes, ed. Miller, I, 237); dega- 
Levi vdaTOS Apydvaod oot in poem 6, line 3 above. 

6°Cf., for example, poems 8 (lines 24~—25), 11 (line 11), and 15 (lines 27~30), in this article. 

70 Philes, ed. Miller, 1, 73-74, Esc. no. 163. A lemma in the Paris manuscript adds the information that the 
poem is addressed to the Theotokos tes Peges (<ék mpoodnov> Tis <tod Lupotépvov yovaiKkdc> mpd¢ Thy Oeot0- 
Kov Ti Inyiyv, t0d ths aipoppotas nad00vug anaAAayEtons). 

”1For parallels to this description of the role of the Virgin, see Philes, ed. Martini, p. 32 (no. 21.7) and p. 
85 (no. 44.86): é€apeipers tac pdceEtc. 
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Oedc Lev odv éxAnEe todc Aiyurtiouc, 
MetaBoArav ic aiva nav bSmp méAaL- 
Tig onc 5& rHy7>c, Mapiapy, 16 C@v Vdwp 
AILOTOS LOYDV TPOGBAAGV TO AELWEV@ 

15 Lotnptav jveyKev €& avtiotpddov. 
Kat yap Ka8aipel tac voudc TOV TPALUGTOV, 
Kat tév 0dvvav thy TUpav KataydyEt, 
Kav vdepia Svonabas 10 CapKiov, 
TO ToD TAB0vs OLdNUGA OvotTéeAAEl Céov- 

20 Kav loxyvov evpy o@ua Kal LOAtc TvEoV, 
Eic Opbyiv avt0 Kai YALSshv edypovv TpETEL. 
Toiavdta oo1 Ta Spa, ceuvyn mapbEve, 
IIpd0c thy yovaika thvde tH ony iKéTLV, 
‘Hy Kai woxikns eEavactioais vooov, 

25 To Cav vomp xéaca tic Gb8apciac. 


<A poem of> thanksgiwing to the Mother of God on behalf of the wife of Syrstephnos 


‘Thou alone amongst women dost bear God as an infant, 
Thou alone amongst women dost remain a virgin while giving birth, 
Thou alone amongst women dost save the race of mortals; 
For thou dost alter the laws of nature, 
5 And this woman who was for a time on the verge of death 

As a result of the emptying out of all her veins, 
Thou alone amongst women dost revive her once more, 
And dost refute the judgment of doctors. 
For the nature which the disease desiccated 

10 ‘Thou dost show to be flourishing as a result of thy dew. 
God smote the Egyptians, 
Changing all the water into blood long ago (Exod. 7:17-24); 
But Mary, the living water (John 4:10) of thy spring, 
Offering the strength of blood to her lifeless body, 

15 Hath conversely brought salvation. 
For it relieves” the infection of wounds, 
And cools the burning fire of pain; 
Even if the flesh suffers terribly from dropsy, 
It checks the seething swelling of the disease. 

20 And if it finds a withered body that is scarcely breathing, 
It turns it to softness and luxuriant health.” 
Such are thy gifts, holy Virgin, 
‘To this woman thy suppliant; 
Mayest thou revive her from spiritual illness as well, 

25 Pouring <over her> the living water of immortality. 


Since the text of the epigram nowhere mentions the name of Syrstephnos, the title 
including this information must have been added at the time of composition. The con- 
nection with Pege may have also been contained in an original lemma, or may have been 
added later, based on line 13 where Philes speaks of tific of(¢ 88 myNs, Mapidau, t60 Cav Vdwp. 


“Or lege xaGaipet, “purifies”? 

Although the words 6pbyic and A154 both often have negative connotations of “weakness, debauchery” 
and “luxury, effeminacy,” respectively, Philes here seems to be using them with positive connotations of 
blooming health. Thus, I have adopted the translation of “softness” for Opowic and “luxuriance” for yA15H. 
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Syrstephnos was probably an Italian or person of Italian extraction (Syr Stefano), 
whose name was hellenized.”* Although the verses do not specifically mention a painting, 
the poem may be addressed to an icon of the Virgin that also included a picture of the 
wife of Syrstephnos who had been healed from an issue of blood. The telltale words 
suggesting the incorporaton of an image of the woman are thvde thy yovaiKa (line 5) and 
deikvvetc (line 10). She may have been depicted with a small donor portrait in one corner 
or to one side, or the actual healing at the spring may have been represented.”” Perhaps 
Syrstephnos (or possibly his wife) commissioned this epigram to accompany an icon of 
the Zoodochos Pege in thanksgiving for her miraculous cure. 

The poem is carefully crafted to play on the theme of water and blood. Lines 1-4 
emphasize the miraculous character of the Theotokos, who has contravened the laws of 
nature with her virgin birth of Christ and has reversed the sinful action of Eve by bring- 
ing salvation to mankind. Mary has refuted the judgment of doctors by restoring to life 
a woman who was dying of hemorrhage, by restoring the fluids to her body with her 
“dew,” that is, the waters of Pege. In the Old Testament, God turned river water to blood 
as a punishment of the Egyptians (the first of the ten plagues), but as a result of the new 
dispensation Mary has transformed her spring water into blood for a healing purpose, 
to refill the woman’s veins. In lines 16—21, Philes engages in generic praise of the waters 
of the Virgin’s spring which alleviate infection, pain, and diseases such as dropsy. He 
then concludes with a prayer that the wife of Syrstephnos be healed of her spiritual illness 
as well. The final line, “Pouring the living water of immortality,” is paralleled in other 
poems of Philes on Pege.”® 

It is conceivable that an epigram of twenty-five lines, such as this, could have been 
inscribed on an icon frame; the revetment of the fourteenth-century Vatopedi Hodege- 
tria icon, for example, incorporates a twelve-line epigram in two plaques in the bottom 
part of the frame, and could easily have been designed to accommodate more verses. ’” 


(b) Epigrams probably associated with the Pege shrine 
(9) "Ek npoodnov tij¢ PaovAatvne, tic Kaoiavij,, cic eik6va. tig Oeountopoc.”* 


Tovdcs évté6vovg’? Adcaca Tig Evac névovs, 
Koi ovuna0dcs thpovoa tovc ELove TOKONUG, 
(Oedc Yap EK GOD RAT HvolK@v Wdivov), 
Aéxov 70 GHOTPOV TODTO, OELVN TapVEveE, 

5 Av fo €xw Cv Kai nap’ eAnida tvEov 
TO napapiKpov dno8Gvov Lot BpEédos. 
Zo? yap ei od Kai tepactiov yot< 


C£. Philes, ed. Martini, no. 76.14 (gvtovpyé tig xA1Sfig TOV GvOéwv) and no. 79.16 (Gtav tic avOng N YAL8H TH 
napoKyf vooron), where there is clearly an association between yi18h and blooming flowers at their prime. 

74PLP 27230, suggests that perhaps the name should be corrected to Zupotedavog. For parallel hellenized 
Italian names, cf. Zupyidwvne, Luprépos, and Luptopdong (PLP 27167, 27229, and 27231). 

751 the second interpretation is correct, then this poem could also be assigned to category C. 

76Cf., for example, poem 1, line 4, and poem 14, line 4. 

77Cf. A. Grabar, Les revétements en or et en argent des icénes byzantines du moyen age (Venice 1975), cat. 21 and 
fig. 47. 

78 Philes, ed. Miller, I, 72-73, Esc. no. 161. 

797The manuscript reads évtépovg, for which Miller (I, 72 note 4) suggests the correction évt6vovuc. 
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Ti Adv éxnAdvovoea Tis Guaptias. 
Kopvynvoovis €« PaovtA oot Mapto 
10 Kaoiavi mpoceinev wc Evdvovuc THdE. 


On behalf of Kasiane Raoulaina, to an icon of the Mother of God 


O thou who delivered Eve from her intense suffering®® 

And dost sympathetically watch over my birth pangs®! 

(For God <was born> of thee without the natural pain of childbirth), 

Accept this thank-offering, holy Virgin, 
5 Thou, through whom my infant child who all but died 

Lives and breathes beyond <all> hope. 

For thou art life and the source of miracles, 

Washing away the mud of sin. 

Maria Kasiane, the daughter of Raoul, of the lineage of the Komnenoi, 
10 Has spoken these words to thee in gratitude. 


An association with the Pege shrine is suggested by the placement of the epigram in 
the Escurial manuscript just before poem 8 above (which is definitely connected with 
Pege) and poem 10 below (most probably to be attributed to Pege). Also indicative are 
lines 7-8, in which Philes refers to the Virgin as a tepaotiov ybo1c*? who washes away sins 
and brings miraculous healing. The first three lines extol the Virgin for helping women 
through the painful labor of childbirth to which they have been condemned because of 
Eve’s original sin (Gen. 3:16). The t6«ot in line 2 has the double meaning of both child- 
birth and children; the Virgin protects the mother as she gives birth, and then protects 
the children once they are born. Maria Kasiane Raoulaina, who is known only from this 
poem,” offers the Virgin a gift in thanskgiving for the miraculous recovery of her baby 
who almost died (perhaps in the course of its delivery). In other poems of Philes the 
oWoTpOV is linked with ypvodpyvpoc and probably refers to an icon revetment; here, too, 
it may mean a revetment or it could be the icon itself. 


(10) Etc tv brépayvov OeotdKov.** 


“Ydap pev et nivoutt, AapBave Kdpov-*5 
Tis bd0EWs Yap OvyyEves Th80c T65E- 
Tov ov dé KAAMV ELOOpODLEVOS YOSnV, 
Og and mys EKpeobons dbO6vuac, 

5 Ov Aaupavo, mévayve Mapa, Kdpov. 
Ovkodtv 5€xov 16 o@oTPOV EK ypvoapybpoD, 
Kati thy xybvouw nnyyale tav TEepactiov. 

@yoi MavoviA Bapdadie th tap8Evo. 


*°Another possible translation for this line is “Thou who didst deliver <us, that is, women> from the 
intense suffering of Eve.” 

*'The phrase tov, éuove t6Kovc could also mean “my children,” but probably means “birth pangs” in view 
of the following verse. 

*?A phrase paralleled in poem 10, line 7. 

*° PLE 24143; cf. also S. Fassoulakis, The Byzantine Family of Raoul-Ral(l)es (Athens, 1973), 38-39, no. 23. 

84 Philes, ed. Miller, I, 73, Esc. no. 162. 

**'The manuscript reads x6pny, but Kdpov is a better reading, as Miller himself suggested (I, 73 note 3); cf. 
also xOpov in line 5 of this poem. 
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Td the all-pure Mother of God 


If I drink water, I am satiated, 
For this is a natural experience. 
But even though I am filled bountifully with thy blessings, 
As if from an abundantly flowing spring, 
5 Iam not satiated, all holy Mary. 
Therefore accept this thank-offering of gold and silver, 
And gush forth a stream of miracles. 
So says Manuel Bardales to the Virgin. 


Again, there is no reference to the Zoodochos Pege in the lemma for this epigram, but 
it is placed in the Escurial manuscript just before the epigram for the wife of Syrstephnos 
(Escurial no. 163, poem 8 above), which is surely connected with Pege; moreover, its 
language is strongly evocative of the spring of healing water at Pege. The poem is based 
on the theme of drinking water, and uses the telltale words nny and nnyaCw in lines 4 
and 7. The expression ybo. tév tepaotiov (line 7) is found in other poems probably 
related to Pege, and yboig and tepdotia are used separately in epigrams definitely ad- 
dressed to the Zoodochos Pege. The o@otpov éx ypvoapydpov of line 6 is probably a gilt 
silver icon revetment, similar to the @ptyyiov of the epigram on the steatite icon (poem 
13, below). This hypothesis is supported by similarities in the terminology of the inscrip- 
tions on the Freising and Vatopedi icons of the Virgin.*° The term o@otpov was used in 
antiquity of a thank-offering to the god Asklepios in gratitude for healing; here it no 
doubt refers to an ex-voto offering to the Virgin. Manuel Bardales, the donor, is known 
only from this poem; other members of his family also commissioned or received poems 
from Philes.®’ It is quite likely that this eight-line epigram was actually engraved on the 
revetment; the revetments for the Freising and Vatopedi icons contain fourteen- and 
twelve-line poems respectively. I might also suggest that the final line, “So says Manuel 
Bardales to the Virgin,” may indicate that a small donor portrait of Bardales was included 
in a lower corner of the revetment; he might have been depicted looking up at the larger 
image of the Virgin as if he were actually speaking to her.** 


(11) Eniypoppa etc ExitAov th Oeoprtopt.”? 


TO tig KEMOATS THs ENG GAyoc, KON, 

Toic Tv iatpa@v avtnintov PUpLaKotc 

‘H of Ka8aipet Koopoomtetpa 5pdc0c; 

Tod Oavdpatoc 5& TPOYPAdELS LOL TOV TOTOV 


86The inscription on the thirteenth-century gilt revetment of the Freising icon twice refers to Gpyupog and 
ypvedc, while the frame on the Vatopedi icon of the Hodegetria contains the verses GAAG TOV ayvov TIS OEov 
vouong tonov/. . . pati Koophoaca Ex xpvoapyvpov. Cf. Grabar, Revétements, cat. 16 and 21. Cf. the remarks 
of N. P. Sevéenko, “Vita Icons and ‘Decorated’ Icons of the Comnenian Period,” in Four Icons in the Menil 
Collection, ed. B. Davezac (Austin, Texas, 1992), 65-67. For further discussion of the term ypvodpyvupos, see 
footnote 110, infra. 

87For Manuel Bardales, see PLP 2184. PLP connects two poems of Philes (ed. Miller, I], 150 and ed. 
Martini, p. 42) with John Bardales, the sebastos (PLP. 2182). Leo Bardales is included by Gedeon in his list of 
addressees and commissioners of unpublished poems by Philes; cf. Gedeon, “Philes,” 654. 

88Cf., for example, the icon of the Virgin in the Tretyakov Museum in Moscow whose revetment bears 
portraits of the donors Constantine Akropolites and his wife Maria Akropolitissa, but no epigram (Grabar, 
Revétements, cat. 18). 

89 Philes, ed. Miller, II, 233, Par. no. 220. 
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5 ‘Oo0Eioa vvKtdG Kai KATAOTPAWAOG LE. 
XPLOTOSG YAP AVTOG, T] KEOAAT] TOV OAV, 
‘AvelAev Ev O01 TUG OKLOG KAI TAG VOOODG. 
‘AuetBouat yoov thv Kopvoatav Yaptv 
T@ VOV LOAVIO TIS YPAdTs Cov KpAoTEdO’ 

10 Kai od naa dpdorle TH Of HE oKErn, 
Kai napapv8od tig wuxtis WOv TODS MOVONUG. 
‘Qs &6 Eiptvyc tavta tic apxyovticons. 


Epigram on an epiplon for the Virgin 
Thy world-saving dew relieves, 
O maiden, the pain in my head, 
Which resisted the drugs of physicians. 
Appearing in a vision at night and bedazzling me, 
5 Thou didst prefigure the representation of the miracle. 
For Christ himself, the head of all, 
Through thee has eliminated shadows and diseases. 
Therefore I repay now thy crowning grace 
With a woven fabric of thy picture. 
10 Besprinkle me again with thy protection, 
And comfort the anguish of my soul. 
These words are as if by Irene the archontissa. 


The evidence for associating this epigram with the Zoodochos Pege is the allusion to 
the “miraculous dew” of the Virgin, which is elsewhere a metaphor for the healing waters 
of her spring at Pege (see also poem 8 above, line 10, and poem 12 below, line 5). The 
epithet koouoo@teipa in line 3 suggests another possibility, however, that the epigram 
was addressed to the Virgin Kosmosoteira, to whom the monastery and church at Pherrai 
in Thrace were dedicated. 

Philes wrote this epigram on behalf of Irene the archontissa (known only from this 
poem),°* who has presented to the Virgin an epiplon bearing her image in thanksgiving 
for relief from a headache. The term epiplon can refer to a liturgical cloth, sometimes a 
hanging over an icon, and is apparently used interchangeably with naponétaopa, Kata- 
TETAOUO,, TEMAOG, and éyxetprov, among other terms.” In the testament of Michael Attalei- 
ates, for example, the word is used to indicate a nodéa, a cloth that hung from the lower 
edge of an icon.” A parallel for the donation of a liturgical cloth to Pege in thanksgiving 
for a miraculous cure is found in the poem written by Manganeios Prodromos on behalf 
of Irene the sebastokratorissa, who gave a peplos to Pege when the Virgin saved the life of 
her son who had suffered a serious eye injury.** I have been unable to find any extant 
examples of a liturgical cloth bearing such an image of the Virgin, but line 9 of the poem 
seems to indicate that this is what Philes had in mind. A literary parallel which supports 


*The Kosmosoteira monastery, founded in the twelfth century, was still functioning in the fourteenth 
century; cf. S. Sinos, Die Klosterkirche der Kosmosoteira in Bera (Vira) (Munich, 1985), 20-27, and A.-M. Talbot, 
The Correspondence of Athanasius I, Patriarch of Constantinople (Washington, D.C., 1975), ep. 16.16, pp. 40, 322. 

"PLP 5968. 

“Cf. V. Nunn, “The Encheirion as Adjunct to the Icon in the Middle Byzantine Period,” BMGS 10 (1986), 
74, 80. 

*°P. Gautier, “La diataxis de Michel Attaliate,” REB 39 (1981), 99.1308-1313. 

4Cf. footnote 35, supra. 
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such an interpretation is found in an epigram on a peplos in the Marcianus codex 524, 
where the poet writes: “O Virgin, whom I delineate with gold and purple ... For an 
image of the image is a delightful gift.” 

Much of the poem resembles a typical miracle account. We learn that Irene suffered 
from a severe headache that resisted any medicine offered by physicians, and that during 
the night she had a vision of the Virgin as a premonition of her healing. As so often it is 
Christ who is given credit for the miraculous cure, acting through his agent, in this case 
the Virgin. Philes delights in using puns alluding to Irene’s painful head: Christ is de- 
scribed as “the head (Kegan) of all” (line 6), and Irene repays the Virgin’s “crowning 
(Kopvodatav) grace” (line 8). In lines 10-11 Irene entreats the Virgin to heal her spiritual 
suffering in the same way that she has cured her physical ailment.” 

The lemma of the epigram, éxiypayya eic EximAov tH Oeourtopt, “epigram on an 
epiplon for the Mother of God,” is ambiguous; it is unclear whether the epigram was 
actually woven or embroidered into the fabric or merely accompanied the gift. Extant 
textiles, such as the aér in Halberstadt, demonstrate that inscriptions of considerable 
length were in fact incorporated into liturgical cloths.*’ There is also literary evidence 
showing that in the Palaiologan period a liturgical cloth donated as an ex-voto might 
bear an epigram describing the miraculous cure. For we read in the Miracula of Kosmas 
and Damianos that Constantine Akropolites, after the healing of his young daughter 
Theodora at the Kosmidion, presented such a peplos to the shrine: “Therefore, as an act 
of compensation on behalf of his daughter, the father came bringing to the saints [Kos- 
mas and Damianos] as a ransom a peplos woven of gold and silk, bearing the images of 
the saints and of his daughter. And he had an iambic inscription made all around the 
peplos, which even after his (or her?) death bears witness to the miracle, and prompts 
those who have physical ailments to seek refuge with the saints.””° 


(12) Eig xavéjAav th Oeountopt.” 


ZOnV TE KAI OM ELtTLYODOA,!™ napBEveE, 
TO d@TAYWYOV OKEDOG MPyYAvwod oor: 
Aew@ yap DdEpov LE ANdBEloav TA8er 
Kata ddovw eipwotov Eipyaom naAtv- 

5 "E&ixwacas 5€ tovs YvLOdS TOV EYKATOV 


Nunn, “Encheirion,” 99-100. 

% This is a commonplace in Philes, found, for example, in poem 8 above. 

°7P Johnstone, The Byzantine Tradition in Church Embroidery (London, 1967), 114-15, pl. 85-86. Each aér 
contains ten dodecasyllable verses; cf. F. Délger, “Die zwei byzantinischen ‘Fahnen’ im Halberstadter 
Domschatz,” in Geisteswelt des Mittelalters. Studien und Texte. Martin Grabmann zur Vollendung des 60. Lebensjahres 
von Freunden und Schiilern gewidmet [Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Supplement 
Band 3, vol. 2] (Minster, 1935), 1355-57. 

°°The passage is found in mir. 40 of the sixth series of miracula, written by the deacon Maximos; cf. L. 
Deubner, Kosmas und Damian (Leipzig-Berlin, 1907), 199: kavtedOev avtTLgLAOTILObpEVOG UNEP TNS Ovyatpds oO 
ROthp NEMAOV TLVa YPvGOd Kai Lnpav vapdtwv efvoaopevov tovs te TONOUG Tap’ EAVTO TOV Gytov Kai dn Kal THs 
Buyatpdc LotOLpya sEerkoviabEvtes Hépovta tExvN TPdcetow Gywv avttrvtpoV Totc Gyfouc: év KOKA® d& Kal 1dp- 
Bous eyyapdéas 16 TénA Kai peta Odvatov 76 GabpaTL LAPTUPET KA NPOTPONT TOI KAKAG TO COLA SLAKEMEVOLC 
This Eni tods ayiovs Katadvyiic ytyvetar. Theodora’s illness can be dated perhaps to the 1280s, since she is 
known to have married in 1295; cf. PLP 7295. 

°° Philes, ed. Miller, II, 237, Par. no. 228. 

100 Fmendation suggested by Nicolas Oikonomides; the Miller text reads evtvy@v oe, but a feminine form 
of the participle is needed to match Ano@eioay in line 3. 
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Tis ons Spdo0v PAALOTA Tolls ExouPptatc: 
"ANOKPVOOV YAP THP AVAALOKOV HEPEIG. 
Ovkodv SEYOU Oc Ev Stavyet Avyvia, 

Mh nws Kpvbq tocovtov avOpanois tEpac. 


On a lamp for the Mother of God 


Attaining light and life, O Virgin, 
I have contrived for thee a light-bearing vessel. 
For thou didst restore me again to good health 
When I was afflicted with the dread disease of dropsy. 
5 For through the showers of thy dew 
Thou didst dry out the fluids of my inner organs. 
For thou bearest a secret fire which consumes <moisture>. 
Therefore accept <this> light in a transparent lamp, 
So that such a miracle may not be hidden to mankind. 


The attribution of this epigram to the Zoodochos Pege’! is suggested by three factors. 
First of all, the image of the Virgin as “dew” (line 5) is a metaphor found also in poems 
7, 8, and 11 above. Second, the grateful donor who commissioned the epigram was af- 
flicted with dropsy, a disease for which the waters of Pege seemed particularly efficacious; 
Xanthopoulos wrote of two individuals suffering from dropsy who were healed by drink- 
ing the spring water,'®? and John Gabras sought healing at Pege for his dropsical symp- 
toms.’ Third, the theme of the “reversal of nature,” in this case the way in which the 
“dew” of the Virgin (i.e., the water of Pege) unexpectedly dries up the excess fluid of 
the dropsy, is found frequently in accounts of miracles at Pege; normally drinking water 
only aggravates the symptoms of dropsy, but the holy water of Pege acts like fire and 
evaporates the fluid.’** The poet’s description of the Virgin (and her spring water) as 
fire which consumes moisture is of course particularly appropriate for an inscription 
on a lamp in which the burning wick consumes oil (which may have been floating on 
water). 

The female donor, who is unnamed, offers the Virgin a glass lamp in thanksgiving 
for her healing. Since no glass lamps survive from the Palaiologan period, the Philes 
epigram provides important evidence that glass lamps were being produced in Byzan- 
tium in the fourteenth century.’ One can only guess at their shape and decoration. The 
closest parallels are the glass mosque lamps produced in Syria and Egypt about the same 
time by Mamluk craftsmen, with inscriptions and other decorative elements painted in 


‘°'An epigram of Philes on a silver lamp dedicated to the Virgin (Philes, ed. Miller, I, 117, Esc. 222) could 
perhaps also be linked with Pege, because in line 4 the donor refers to the Mother of God as a mnytiv. . . 
pwtdoc, “a source of fire.” I have decided not to include the poem in this selection, however, because there is 
no other imagery of water. 

'?Xanthopoulos, Logos, pp. 73-76, 78-82 (mir. 55 and 57). 

'° Briefe des Michael Gabras, ed. Fatouros, II, ep. 457, pp. 699-705; cf. also line 18 of poem 8 above. 

'*In the case of John Rodelphos the Varangian, Xanthopoulos states that when he drank water, the fluid 
made his body swell even more; but after drinking water at Pege, he excreted vast quantities of urine and 
was healed (Xanthopoulos, Logos, 78, 81). 

Other evidence for such lamps in the Palaiologan period is found in Clavijo’s account of his visit in 
1403 to the Stoudios monastery, where he saw “many lamps of silver and of glass”; cf. C. R. Markham, 
Narrative of the Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo to the Court of Timour at Samarkand (London, 1859; repr. New 
York, 1970), 30. 
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enamel.'° It seems reasonable to posit that Philes’ eight-line epigram was painted on the 
lamp, in gilt or enamel. 


(13) Eig dpiavtov eixéva tig Oeoptitopos.1” 


"AOAEKTOSG DIApEAoA Tupddpos BatOG 
"AMELTTOG Etc Aypavtov EEEGONGs AtBov- 
IIpdc yap t6 nbp otdnpoc, ov ALBoc, LEveEt- 
Katdox.ov $& naa evpéOns Opoc 
5 Te ovvdetlK® Tdv Steotatwv ABM. 

Ey 5& mnyiw Evdtvy@v TEpaotiov 
TO tod ypvoapyvpov GE KOOLLA Optyyia. 
Nai «ire Xptotod, vai Veddpooov opéap, 
Tovs cots dywyovs SawiAds AvaotoLODv- 

10 Tig niotews YAP THY YPLOTV KAGATLV OEPO. 


On a steatite icon of the Mother of God 


Thou who wast a burning bush unconsumed by fire 
In thy perfection hast been sculpted on an unblemished stone. 
For in contact with fire iron remains, but stone <does> not.'%8 
Thou hast been found again to be a shady mountain 
5 Through the stone that binds together those that are separate. 

But I, having attained a spring of miracles, 
Adorn thee with a frame of gilt silver. 
Verily, O garden of Christ, verily, O well that is bedewed by God, 
Open up thy channels abundantly; 

10 For I bear the golden ewer of faith. 


The imagery of this poem on a steatite icon of the Virgin suggests that it may refer 
to the Zoodochos Pege, even though there is no such explicit indication in the title. Such 
phrases as mnyiv . . . tepactiavy (line 6), BE0dpocov opéap (line 8), and tov covs aywyovS 
SaYLAG avactépov (line 9), would be particularly appropriate for the Virgin of the 


106Perhaps it is not coincidental that precisely in the first half of the fourteenth century there was a “burst 
of creativity” among Mamluk glassmakers, who were celebrated for the lamps they created to illuminate 
mosques and other pious foundations. It is noteworthy that inscriptions became the predominant decorative 
motif ca. 1300; cf. E. Atil, Renaissance of Islam: Art of the Mamluks (Washington, D.C., 1981), 118-23, cat. nos. 
52 and 53. Examples of Mamluk decorative arts were sent to Constantinople by the sultan Baybars during 
the reign of Michael VIII to adorn the mosque constructed by that emperor in 1262; cf. E. Quatremere, 
Histoire des sultans mamlouks de Egypte écrite en arabe par Taki-eddin Ahmed-Magqrizi, pt. 1 (Paris, 1837), 177, 
and A.-M. Talbot, “The Restoration of Constantinople under Michael VIII,” DOP 47 (1993), 252-53 and 
notes 64-66. 

107 Philes, ed. Miller, II, 146-47, Par. no. 95. I. Kalavrezou-Maxeiner published recently an English transla- 
tion of this poem and partial commentary (Steatite, 1, 80-81). Dr. Kalavrezou’s analysis naturally emphasized 
those verses of the poem alluding to the steatite in which the icon was carved; she did not make any connec- 
tion between this epigram and the Zoodochos Pege. 

108 My thanks to Lee Sherry for pointing out to me that this verse is apparently an allusion to a passage in 
the Funeral Oration for Basil by Gregory of Nazianzos: Kai tavtov 76 o1dipo naGetv, OG HOAGOGETAL HEV TH 
mupi, péver 5& 6uws cidnpos (ed. F. Boulenger, Grégoire de Nazianze: Discours funébres [Paris, 1908], p. 162, ch. 
51.3; PG 36, col. 561c). The connection of verse 3 with the previous two lines remains, however, obscure to 
me. The verse seems to contrast the permanence of iron (whose essential nature is unchanged by fire) with 
stone (such as limestone?) which changes when burned. Thus Mary, as the bush unconsumed by fire, is 
likened to iron. On the other hand, it is unclear why Philes should emphasize the impermanence of stone, 
when he is praising a steatite icon. 
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Source, and the «déAnvv of line 10 could refer to a pilgrim bearing a vessel to collect holy 
water from the spring. The imagery of the Virgin as Burning Bush, as shady mountain, 
as garden of Christ, and as a God-bedewed well recurs throughout Byzantine hymnogra- 
phy and homiletics.'°° The donor, who has evidently himself benefitted from the healing 
waters (line 6), has commissioned a silver gilt frame (t@ tod ypvoapytpov o& KOoOL® Opt- 
yyio—line 7) for a steatite icon of the Virgin.!!° The final line of the poem, “For I bear 
the golden ewer of faith,” may possibly indicate that the icon actually depicted a pilgrim 
drawing water, that is, that its iconography resembled that of the fresco in the church of 
St. John at Mistra (Fig. 5). Ioli Kalavrezou proposed that the word “golden” alluded to 
a gilding of the image of the pitcher or ewer carved in the steatite. 


(14) Etc etk6va tic PEouNtOpOc, w> And OtdLATOG NiKnddpov Tod ‘AroKavdKov.!!! 


‘H tov Xepovpin vrepavaxtopéevny 
Kai tav Lepadip tod E00 tHv TULPdOdpOv, 
‘tig Gpdc Avoaoa thy dKooutav, 
Kat 1@ yéveu, BAdoaca tiv adbapotav, 

5 Onapbevikdc tod Paciréwes 8pdvoc, 
O pvotiKds OGAaLOc, n Beia KAivn, 
“Av ayyéaAov opittovta KvKAobot otion: 
THS OVGEWS O KGOLOG, T KOLVH XAPtG, 
‘H ravtodsarn tv tepaotiov xvo1c, 

10 Howotixn ddvauts, n Kaiviy Ktiois, 
'H tov yEvovs néppwbev eEerreypévn, 
O thc Kabapdtntos wWpailos tér06, 
TO tod Ka’ NLGs avtiddppLaKov nou, 
TO AauTpov andvOioLa, t6 Bpdbov tépasc, 

15 Hic Aoyikiic oA ypoviis breptépa, 
'H Caoa nmnyt TOV OLAAvOpanevUdtov, 
AV 76 LEO’ HUdv Tis RVOTIC O SEonStNG, 
"Edel HEV Tv c€owKas GvOpanav OdoLv 
TH of d0oe1 mpénovtas GApoiCEerv ddpovc: 


Ioli Kalavrezou (Kalavrezou, Steatite, 81) prefers a translation with the reverse meaning, “Before fire iron 
does not endure as (this) stone does,” arguing that the verse refers to the fire-resistant quality of steatite, 
which resembles asbestos in this regard. The problem with the latter solution is that the natural pause in the 
verse, or comma, would then have to come after od, whereas the caesura (Binnenschluss), which indicates the 
break in the mind of the poet, falls after the seventh syllable of the verse, the last syllable of ot3npoc. 

'°°For the Virgin as shady mountain, cf. Germanos of Constantinople, or 3 (PG 98, col. 3084). Much of 
Philes’ imagery (the Virgin as mountain, bush, garden, and well) is found in the enkomion of Chrysippos of 
Jerusalem (fifth century) on the Virgin; cf. Patrologia orientalis 19 (1925), 337. For other parallels, see G. W. H. 
Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexikon (Oxford, 1961-68), s.v. 8poc, Béto¢, Kf\moc, and opéap. 

The imagery of Christ as the stone (line 5) that binds together the two walls of Gentiles and Jews is found, 
for example, in Theodoret’s commentary on Ps. 117:22 (6 58... XPLOTtOG TOVS 500 ToOixouGS, tTods an’ GAAHAV 
Eotwtac Ek dSiapétpov [Jews and Gentiles] eic év . . . ovvélevce); see PG 80, col. 18168. The immaculate 
conception of Christ by the Virgin is compared with the quarrying of a stone from a mountain without 
human hands (cf. Dan. 2:34) in the same enkomion of Chrysippos quoted at the beginning of this footnote. 

''°For a parallel use of ypvodpyupos as an icon revetment, see other poems of Philes where the donor 
states clearly that he has adorned the icon of the Virgin with gold and silver («ai KATAKOOLM THSE TH 
xXpvoapyvpw / Tov cod témov 10 oyta...), cf. Philes, ed. Miller, I, 307, Flor. no. 114.14-15, and Philes, ed. 
Martini, p. 89, no. 67.28-29. Cf. also Philes, ed. Martini, no. 35.12-13 (Kat tTOvSe KOOLG tov oeBdoLLOV TOmoVv/ 
TH OVVBETH CYNLATL tod ypvoapytpov), and the lemma to Escurial, no. 154 (Philes, ed. Miller, I, 65); cic eixéva 
THC. . . Peotdkov KoounPeioav Sa ypvoapyvpov. 

'l! Philes, ed. Miller, I, 240-41, Flor. no. 66. 
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20 Enel d5€ vikdc navtayov KataKpatoc, 
Ta yobv Kata ddvaptv evonAdyxvac Séxov, 
Kai tovtov OlKEelv AELodoa TOV SOLOV 
"Ad Eotiac 6 bacLV NAc EDAGYEL. 
Niknoopos o0c¢ ‘AnOKavKos LKETIS 

25 Meta odfov mpooeine, ceuvn, oot tHdE. 


To an icon of the Mother of God, as if from the mouth of Nikephoros Apokaukos 


O thou who hast thy dwelling above the cherubim 
And the fiery seraphims of God,'” 
Thou who hast freed us from the disarray <resulting> from the curse, 
And gushed forth immortality for mankind, 
5 O virginal throne of the King <of Heaven>, 

O mystic bridal chamber, O divine couch, 
Which throngs of angels surround trembling with awe. 
O ornament of nature, O common grace, 
Thou who pourest forth every sort of miracle, 

10 O salvific power, O new creation, 
The elect of our race from of old, 
O beautiful place of purity, 
The healing remedy for our passions, 
The shining flower, the gushing miracle, 

15 Thou who dost surpass passionate utterance, 
The living spring of loving kindness, 
Through whose breath the Lord is with us (?). 
It would have been fitting for humankind which thou hast saved 
To assemble tribute fitting to thy nature; 

20 But since thou dost completely conquer everywhere, 
At least accept mercifully this <offering made> to the best of my ability, 
And deigning to dwell in this house, 
Bless us from the proverbial <first> hearthfire. 
Thy suppliant Nikephoros Apokaukos, 

25 O holy One, has addressed these words to thee with awe. 


Although the lemma of this epigram does not specifically refer to Pege, the imagery 
and vocabulary suggest that this poem may have indeed been addressed to the Virgin as 
Zoodochos Pege. Such words and phrases as BAdoaco. thy apBapotav (line 4), nN... TOV 
TEpaotiov xVotc (line 9), and 1 Cao nnyq (line 16) are paralleled in other epigrams of 
Philes which are more surely linked with the Zoodochos Pege,'!* while the phrases to 
Bpvov tépac (line 14) and 10 tod Kad’ hdc avtipappaKov maB0Vg (line 15) seem appropriate 
for the Virgin of healing waters. Lines 3-4 allude to the frequently expressed notion that 
while Eve was responsible for the fall of man, the Virgin, by giving birth to Christ, was 
responsible for his salvation. Line 5 conjures up the image of the Christ child sitting on 


112Philes’ language here is reminiscent of a well-known Theotokion (W. Christ and M. Paranikas, Antho- 
logia Graeca Carminum Christianorum [Leipzig, 1871], 195) used for example in the ninth ode of the Triodion 
for Good Friday and as the heirmos of the ninth ode of the kanon of orthros: thy TULLOTAaTHY TOV YEPOLBiL KAT 
évdoeotépav dovyKpitws tv cepadip ... Cf E. Follieri, Initia Hymnorum Ecclesiae Graecae, IV (Vatican City, 
1963), 95-96. 

13For BAOC@ and do8apoiay, cf. poem 1, line 4, and poem 3, line 1. For xvor¢ and tepaotiov, cf. poem 3, 
line 2, and poem 6, line 2. For C@oa myn, cf. poem 6, line 2. 
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the lap of the Virgin,''* while the throngs of angels in line 7 may refer to the angels who 
flanked the Virgin in the customary iconography of the Zoodochos Pege (see Fig. 4), 
although there were only two of them. Lines 18-21 express the éopos that the donor is 
unable to make a gift suitable to express his gratitude to the Virgin for her benefaction, 
but may she mercifully deign to accept his humble donation. It is not clear whether the 
d00¢ in line 22 refers to a church, a private chapel, or house. The proverbial expression 
in line 23, a eotiacg (meaning literally from “the <first> hearthfire”), suggests that the 
poet intended the last named; one should note, however, that Philes elsewhere uses d6p0¢ 
with the meaning of “church,”'!® and Xanthopoulos typically uses the word d6p0¢ to 
refer to the church at Pege.''® Nikephoros Apokaukos, the brother of Alexios and John 
Apokaukos, is known only from this poem and one reference in the History of Kanta- 
kouzenos.''’ In sum, this poem is a prayer addressed to the Virgin, perhaps the Zoo- 
dochos Pege, to whom Apokaukos makes an offering, perhaps of an icon he has commis- 
sioned. At twenty-five lines, the poem could have been inscribed on the icon itself or 
more likely on its frame. 


(C) ICON OR PAINTING DEPICTING A HEALING MIRACLE AT PEGE 


It is possible that at least one epigram by Philes describes an icon or fresco depicting 
an actual healing miracle which occurred at Pege. The existence of such paintings is 
confirmed by the Logos of Xanthopoulos, who recounts three instances during the reign 
of Andronikos II in which grateful pilgrims commissioned artists to paint such pictures 
of their cure by the spring waters. A certain George Maioulios, for example, a merchant 
from Sparta, was cured of cancer of the genitals and abdomen by anointing the afflicted 
areas with water and mud from the holy spring. So that the miracle would be remem- 
bered, “he had the miracle depicted in color in the church, and through it he brings 
praise to the Mother of God to this day.”!'* Two members of the emperor’s Varangian 
bodyguard, John Rodelphos and Manuel, were likewise healed at Pege, the former of 
dropsy, the latter of tumors. As Xanthopoulos notes, “The miracles <that occurred> to 
both these men are represented in color in the church, so that ever-flowing time not 
destroy them. For they stand, pointing at their disease, or rather the benefaction of the 
Mother of God, at the same time holding up their one-edged axes, not so much rejoicing 
in them as in the assistance of the Mother of God, silently singing the hymn <of 
praise>.”''9 

‘'*For the Virgin as throne, cf., for example, Germanos, PG 98, col. 308A. 

''® Philes, ed. Miller, 1, 122 (Esc. no. 231.1), I, 243 (Flor. no. 68.7). 

Cf. Xanthopoulos, Logos, 12 (Sievor $€ 6 dxEtd¢ Kat& péoov tov S6po0v) and 16 (tdv viv Op@pEvov drEpuEy- 
€0n SOpov. . . aviotnot). 

7 PLP no. 1192; cf. Kant. III, 364. 

"8 Xanthopoulos, Logos, p. 67, mir. 49. 

"’ Xanthopoulos, Logos, p. 83. Xanthopoulos also recounts that it was from seeing a picture of the miracu- 
lous healing that he learned how John, patriarch of Jerusalem under Isaac II Angelos, was cured at Pege of 
tinnitus and a swollen head (Logos, p. 59). Another earlier example of a fresco of a healing miracle is found 
in the Miracula of Kosmas and Damianos; in this case the picture was of a man cured of a fistula at the 
Kosmidion. In the critical apparatus to the account of this miracle is a sentence which may have been at one 
point a marginal scholium: “And this <miracle> was depicted in the abode of the saints in the left aisle above 


the entrance to the diakonikon; and one can understand <the story> more exactly in the picture” (Deubner, 
Kosmas und Damian, 176, crit. app. for line 82). 
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(15) Etc etkdova tod Kadrrepyn o¢ Ov AEAwBnLEVOS VYLAGOH 
Tapa ths GeotdKoV tis IInyns.'7° 


Tpavads EvLdOVv TOLG EGONTPOLG TOV TOTWV 
Tepactiov Savdpacov eikova, Eéve. 
O Ketpevoc yap Kai napeotis EvOGde 
Bo@ OLMOnav THs TAaVAYVOV THY YAPtv: 
5 “Oc Hv nev Hddo dn0 tic HAtkfac, 

Kal mpoc naxyas yiyavtoc Eodptya tpdnov: 
‘Adovs 5€ TLKP® SvoxyEpotd<s APns 740E1, 
Kaddanep €x8pov SvopEvotc Tivos PEAEL, 
Kat yvovc Eavtov ddpavh mpdc thy LaYNV, 

10 ‘Eneinep obdk Tv éuoavijs 6 toEdtH<, 
Opa TPdc AVTtHV LVOTLKHs THY TapBEVoV, 
Kat tov<s tatpovs Svuodopodvvtas davAtoac 
(OdK Hv yap OvSEV ODVTEAODV TPO TOD MOVOUC 
Tlop8o0tvtacs avtTO TOV LEAMV Tac Axpidac), 

15 OndiCetar pEv toc podic taic EvOdde 
(XQAKEDETAL YUP Etc TO TDP THs Kapdiac 
Kai pevua xutov, €t 9E0G LOvov BEAEL:) 
‘AvOiotatat S€ Th MPOKDWEL THs VOoov 
Nikov tov €xO8pov th BOAT tic EAnidoc. 

20 Kat vdv napaotic evapenns TH SEondTH 
Kat Th oTpatny® Tov WoY@v LTEPLAYO 
Tas euddoets deikvvol ToD Tepaotion. 

‘O yap tocobtos OyKOs Ov SEttat Adyov- 
AEl YOUV ENALVELV Tic Ypadts TOV TExviTHy, 

25 “Oo mpdc TOV VLOV AKPOMLEVOV TAXO 
Aadodoav abdtiv Cmypadel thy mapEvov: 
“Ey@ LEV, © LOIN TH Rapeotatt EEvw 
Tov kivdvvov AEAvKa Thy UrOyiav: 

Lv 6& woyikhy avtido0vc evetiav 
30 Trv untpikny otnptcov Eic TODTOV Yaptv.” 


On a picture of Kallierges who, after being maimed by leprosy, 
was healed by the Virgin of the Source 


O stranger, observing clearly in the mirrors of the images, 
Marvel at the picture of the miracle. 
For the man who is present here lying down 
Cries out silently the grace of the all-pure <virgin>. 
5 He was sweet in his youthful prime,'?! 
And was vigorous in battle like a giant. 
But after being afflicted by the bitter disease of hateful leprosy, 
As by the arrow of some hostile foe, 
And realizing that he was unequal to the battle, 
10 Since the archer was not to be seen, 
He looks mystically to the Virgin herself, 
And, after rejecting the discomfited doctors 
(For nothing was of any avail against the pains 
Which were destroying the extremities of his limbs), 


120 Philes, ed. Miller, II, 25-26, Par. no. 11. 
121Qr, perhaps, “he was graceful in his stature.” 
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15 He equips himself with the flowing waters <which you see> here 
(For even a flowing torrent turns into metal 
In the fire!”? of the heart, if only God wills it); 
And he resists the onset of the disease, 
Triumphing over his foe with the missile of hope. 
20 And now standing with comely appearance before the Lord 
And the general who is the champion of souls [1.e., the Virgin],'*° 
He shows the <outward> manifestations of the miracle.’ 
For so great a swelling requires no words; 
Therefore one should praise the artist for the picture, 
25 Who paints the Virgin herself speaking 
To her Son who is apparently listening: 
“I, O Son, have delivered the visitor present here 
From apprehensions of <physical> danger. 
Do thou, providing in turn spiritual health, 
30 Strengthen your mother’s grace towards this man.” 


This epigram on a leper named Kallierges, who was healed by the Virgin of the 
Source, evidently describes a painting of the miraculous cure, the tepaotiov . . . eikdéva 
of line 2 at which the viewer is enjoined to marvel. One interpretation of the poem could 
be that Philes is referring to a picture which depicts three phases of the incident. Lines 
3-14 (note the telltale word €v@d5e in line 3) allude to an image of the sick man (perhaps 
with the standard leper’s spots) lying bedridden, looking up (?) at the Virgin, his only 
hope of healing, since the doctors have despaired of his life. Kallierges must be a soldier, 
to judge from the military metaphors; but in the battle against leprosy he is helpless 
because the archer who shoots at him is invisible. Lines 15-19 represent phase 2, in 
which Kallierges drinks from the spring, and the fire of his heart transforms flowing 
water into a weapon to resist his invisible foe. The vov of line 20 signals a transition to 
phase 3 (lines 20-22), in which Kallierges, free of leprous blemishes (evxpenc), stands 
before the Virgin and Christ to demonstrate his restored health. Alternatively the poem 
may describe only a single image of the healed grateful leper, in which case it should be 
moved to category B. The poet concludes by commenting on the skill of the artist, who 
has depicted the Virgin speaking to her Son and urging him to heal spiritual ills as she 
heals physical ones. 

Although the lemma of the epigram states that the leper was healed by the Zoodochos 
Pege, lines 25-26, which describe the Virgin as speaking to her listening son, remind one 
of the Virgin Eleousa-Christ Antiphonetes pairing we have already encountered in poem 
5 above. On the other hand, if nai in line 27 means “child” rather than “son,” it is possible 
that the Virgin and Christ are depicted in the typical iconography of the Zoodochos Pege, 
with the Mother holding her Child frontally, or in a pose like the Glykophilousa, in which 
the Virgin might be imagined to be talking to her baby. 

Kallierges, who is known only from this poem,'*> evidently commissioned a painting 


'?'The preposition etc (in €ig 16 m0p) is used here instead of év; cf. npd¢ yap 6 np in poem 13 above, line 3. 

'?°An allusion to line 1 of the second proemium of the Akathistos Hymn; cf. C. Trypanis, Fourteen Early 
Byzantine Cantica (Vienna, 1968), 29: th dxEpuGyw otpatny@ ta viKntrpia. 

'4Tt is possible that tepdotiov here means “monstrous thing,” referring to the leprosy, but I prefer the 
meaning of “miracle,” which is frequently attested in Philes’ poetry. 

"°PLP 10359. S. Pelekanides has rejected the suggestion that the leper should be identified with the 
painter George Kallierges (PLP 10367); cf. Kaamepyis, dang Gettarias dprotoc Cwypddos (Athens, 1973), 92. 
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in thanksgiving for his cure and at the same time asked Philes to compose an appropriate 
epigram. At thirty lines the poem was probably too long to have been included as an 
inscription on the actual picture; perhaps only the first two lines were accommodated on 
the picture or icon frame. 

Two other instances of healing from leprosy at Pege in the early fourteenth century 
are attested by Xanthopoulos: an anonymous poor man anointed his sores with 
water and mud from the spring over a long period of time, and also applied the leaves 
of plants which grew at the outflow of the spring, outside the church, while a cer- 
tain Theodore washed himself with the holy water and vowed to abstain from meat if 
cured.!?6 


CONCLUSION 


When examined as a group, the epigrams of Philes on the Theotokos tes Peges en- 
hance our understanding of the relationship between personal piety (devotion to the 
Virgin of the Source), pilgrimage to her shrine, especially in search of healing, and pat- 
ronage (the commissioning of objects of art and poems in her honor). The first category 
of poems (anonymous with the exception of no. 3, written on behalf of the priest Gabriel), 
were short epigrams evidently composed by Philes to be inscribed on icons or monumen- 
tal paintings (or, in one case, a panagiarion) of the Virgin; the same epigram may have 
been used repeatedly. 

The epigrams of category B are more personal; most describe a work of art (icon, 
icon revetment, lamp, or textile) presented to the shrine of the Pege in thanksgiving 
for a miraculous cure, and included the name of the donor. The sequence of events 
must have been as follows: the donor decided what sort of object he or she wanted to 
commission, and then asked Philes to prepare an epigram. The epigram must have 
been written to order, since it often alludes to the disease from which the donor was 
healed, the type of art object and the name of the donor. I assume that the shorter 
epigrams (of 8-12 lines) were then given to the artist to be inscribed or painted 
on the work of art he had created or was going to create; it is conceivable that 
even the longer twenty-five-line poems were incorporated into the art object, since 
the use of abbreviations made it possible to fit many verses into a relatively limited 
space. 

The third category (C) represents an even more personalized commission: the grate- 
ful donor asked an artist to make an icon or fresco painting depicting the Virgin of 
the Source healing his or her disease. In this case there must have been even greater 
collaboration between artist and poet, for Philes would have had to have some idea of 
the content of the painting before composing his epigram. 

Hagiographical accounts of miraculous healings tend to emphasize that the shrines 
were free (G1680v iatpeiov) in contrast to the exorbitant fees charged by physicians. 
Occasionally, however, miracula mention architectural additions or embellishments, 
paintings or deluxe liturgical objects presented by grateful recipients of cures in lieu of 


125 126 Xanthopoulos, Logos, pp. 70-71, 72-73, mir. 52 and 54. 
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cash contributions.!?” The poems of Philes, which evidently graced many such works of 
art commissioned by members of the nobility, shed further light on the donation of ex- 
votos in the Palaiologan period, a tradition which provided work for artists and poets, 
greatly enhanced the beauty of the healing shrines, and enriched their treasuries. 


Dumbarton Oaks 


'*7In addition to the textile given to the Kosmidion by Constantine Akropolites (see footnote 98, above), 
one could cite the donations mentioned in the tenth-century anonymous. account of miracles at Pege, for 
example, ActaSS, Nov. III, 880c, 884D-E£, 886A. Even though healing at the shrine was “without fee,” some 
pilgrims did make cash donations; cf. 886C-E. 


